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ANNE TRUBEI 
WE ARE ALL _ 
WRITERS NOW 


‘the Grammy / 
Carolina 


d-time trac 


Kristen Twardowski 
miass of 2012 
History Major 


or her income. Donating money to the Oberlin 
Access Initiative continues these ideals. 


After | graduate, | want to teach. Wolf Park 
allowed me to appreciate connections between 
living things, and | want to use my position as 
a history teacher to reveal these connections 


Last summer, an to other people. Donors like you give students 
internship at Wolf Park in Indiana helping raise like me the tools to educate and inspire future 
wolf puppies made me reconsider my life. - Students.” 


During my sophomore year, my family struggled 
financially. Without financial aid and support 

~ from alumni like you, | would not have been 
able to stay at Oberlin or intern at Wolf Park. 


| received support from the Oberlin Access OBFRLIN : 


Initiative. The OAI makes sure that all students 
regardless of their income level have access 7 COLLEGE ¢” CONSE an 
to an Oberlin education. 


Oberlin believes that a student’s leadership 
abilities, academic and artistic skills, passion, 
and work ethic are more important than his 
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14 We Are All Writers Now 


Anne Trubek ’88 argues that, with e-mails, blogs, Twitter, Facebook, and texting, we’re 
writing more, just differently. / by Anne Trubek ’88 


Dea 16 Doll Revolution 


A new book by Tanya Lee Stone 87 explores an American icon who has had significant 
impact on our culture: Barbie. / by Melissa Pasanen 
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: 18 Creating Old-Time Music for the 21st Century 


Oberlin students and alumni are important parts of a thriving old-time music scene. 
Great music and even a Grammy have resulted. / by David Menconi 
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Sarah “Bogi” Lateiner '00 is breaking barriers and helping other women break them, too. / 
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4] How Oberlin alumnae helped Five First Ladies of Dance really FLY. / by Anna-Claire 
Bookshelf Stinebring ’10 
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This vear's ceremonies were inspiring, and I heard 


INSIDE OBERLIN 


A Commitment to Humanities 


| ATTENDED THE PRESENTATION of the National Medal 
of Arts and the National Humanities Medal in 
earlv March at the White House. In 2010, the 
Oberlin Conservatory received the arts medal. 


many laudatory comments about Oberlin’s leader- 
ship in the humanities and the arts. 

At a panel featuring the humanities medalists, 
| asked what should be the role of the humanities 
in an undergraduate curriculum. The answers 
were revealing. Professor Stan Katz, the renowned 
legal historian and higher-education policy expert at Princeton University, 
suggested that humanities study has become too specialized. In his view, 
general education courses, such as those popular at Columbia University in 


the previous century, should be encouraged. 

Professor Roberto Gonzalez Echevarria, Sterling Professor of Hispanic and 
Comparative Literatures at Yale, stressed the importance of understanding 
and appreciating text in this visual age. Wendell Berry, Kentucky poet, 
author, environmentalist, and farmer, asserted that humanities study should 
focus on the big questions: “Who are we? Why are we here? What is this 
place?” The answers to these questions, he said, could not be provided by 
any one department. Arnold Rampersad, Stanford University professor and 
eminent biographer of Langston Hughes and Ralph Ellison, urged that faculty 
instill a love and appreciation of language and text, arguing that deconstruc- 
tion and criticism too often result in a sense of hollowness. Marguerite Barzun, 
who represented her husband, the legendary historian Jacques Barzun, assert- 
ed that in light of America’s growing diversity, focus on multiculturalism and 
languages is critical. 

In a statement that invoked Oberlin specifically, Professor Katz said he 
thinks smaller institutions such as Oberlin have a better chance of leading 
in promoting the study of humanities in these ways. 

Those remarks reminded me that so many people, including some who 
have never been to Oberlin, strongly believe in the exceptional quality of our 
teaching, scholarship, and engagement with the world. Those attributes can 
be seen in the achievements, creativity, and drive of faculty members such 
as David Boe, the brilliant teacher, performer, and dean. We recently hon- 
ored David and his wife, Sigrid, for their outstanding service to our community. 
Thanks to a generous alumni gift, the conservatory is creating an endowed 


professorship aptly named the David Boe Chair in Organ Studies. Rhiannon 
Giddens ‘00 also embodies Oberlin’s traditions of creativity, interdisciplinary 
thinking, and lifelong learning. Ms. Giddens is a member of the ground- 
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breaking band the Carolina Chocolate Drops. The group won a 2010 Grammy 
Award for Best ‘Traditional Folk Album. 


As | write this, Oberlin’s faculty, students, alumni, parents, and friends 
are putting Oberlin’s teaching and values to work in the momentous events 
taking place in North Africa, the Middle East, and Japan. Their aid efforts 
exemplify Oberlin’s commitment to humanities and humanity. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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e CO-OP RE-CAP 
It was very enlightening and heartwarming to 
read about the co-ops at Oberlin and the 
recollections of my esteemed classmate, Al 
McQueen. I was an original member of Grey 
Gables, the second co-op, in my senior year. 
| was distressed and puzzled to read that the 
co-ops did not develop naturally as inclusive 
communities, given their democratic struc- 
ture and ideology—not to mention the 
opportunity they offered for financially chal- 
lenged students to save money. Eduardo C. 
Mondlane '53, whom Oberlin later honored 
as a martyr for the freedom cf his home 
country Mozambique, was among our Grey 
Gables comrades that first year. When | 
started medical school, I joined one of the 
well-established co-ops at the University of 
Michigan. After stuffing turkeys for 80 [peo- 
ple] at Grey Gables, cooking at a smaller 
house in Ann Arbor was a breeze. 
Nancy Thoms Block ’52 
Berkeley Heights, NJ. 


| was touched to learn of OSCA’s history from 
your beautiful article. As I was reading, though, 
I saw a story untold, one that is quite valu- 
able and relevant. The article mentioned a 
co-op that served Kosher food, but this co-op 
redefined itself in 1989. It went from being 
the Kosher Co-op to the Kosher Halal Co-op 
(KHC), adhering to the Muslim dietary laws 


_ of student co-ops at Oberlin. Grey Gables 


as well as the Jewish ones. While this pairing — 


may seem logical to us Obies, KHC is the 
only student run cooperative in the United 
States that brings Jews and Muslims together 
in this way. Kosher Halal Co-op has become 
the seat of Jewish and Muslim religious and 
cultural life on campus. It provides late din- 
ners during Ramadan, when Muslims are fast- 
ing during the daylight hours, and a breakfast 
at the close of Yom Kippur, a Jewish fast day. 
It opens its doors wide for the Eid al-Adha 
feast and for the Passover Seder meal. Kosher 
Halal Co-op serves members from all back- 
grounds and all faiths, but gives priority on 
its waitlist to Jews and Muslims who need to 
be there for religious and cultural reasons. 
In this way, it has become a home for inter- 
cultural cooperation, bringing together cul- 


tures that have lately seen far too many dis- 
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£4 After stuffing turkeys for 80 [people] at Grey Gables, 


cooking at a smaller house was a breeze. | | 


putes. At Kosher Halal, we unite in our com- | where and does not need to come to Oberlin. 


monalities and learn from our differences. A | Oberlin’s reputation derives from its stu- 


model cooperation 


a unique cooperation. 
Shoshana Silverman '09 

Jewish Student Life Coordinator 

Oberlin College 


dents, faculty, and invited speakers in the 
progressive tradition, and | would hope it 
would stay that way. This poses a dilemma 
for me and my wife, Dina. We have been 
making small donations to Oberlin every year 


There is a small error in the interesting history | and had planned to continue doing so. But 


| now we are not sure that this is the Oberlin 
started in 1951, not 1952. I can attest to that 


as the treasurer during Grey Gables’ first 


we loved and want to support. 
Joel Sherzer '64 
West Lake Hills, Texas 


year. The article mentions 


abuse of the col- 
lege’s social laws 
in 1952. I do not 


recall 


e JAZZ REPRISE 
On receiving the magazine with the 
article about jazz at Oberlin, | 


any such 
issues arising in 


1951652. In, ract,.1 
chuckle at thoughts 


immediately got out my yearbooks 
to confirm that the Oberlin radio 
of yelling “Man up!” station (KOCN) was begun around 
when I emptied the pay that time. It was November 1950. 
phones in the upper Very early on I began a weekly 
floors of Grey Gables. | 
came early to Oberlin in 
the fall of 1951 to under- 


stand better the basis for 


jazz show on the station. The 
D.J. (me) wasn't very good, but 
the jazz was great! Bird, Diz, Miles, Woody 
Herman, Stan Kenton, Ellington, Basie et. 
our rental” charges. | was treated with dignity, | al. This reminded me that sometime in the 
but felt the overhead cost allocations were | winter of 1950-51 someone convinced the 
excessive. Still it seemed prudent not to chal- | manager of the Woody Herman Band (The 
lenge the charge further, and, more impor- Thundering Herd) to conduct a rehearsal of 
tant for Grey Gables, to earn the respect of | the band in Finney Chapel at no cost to any- 


which they did. They rehearsed and 


the college (and hopefully have the rent one 


reduced in the future). Two of our children played a regular show. Therefore, as great as 
attended Oberlin and benefited from co-ops. | Brubeck is, he was not the first! Also the 
In 1951, | never dreamed the movement | show was introduced by a five-piece combo 


would get so big and so important. of Oberlin musicians who, to the amazement 


Bob Whitney '52 
Worcester, Mass. 


of the Herman personnel, played modern 
jazz (Be-Bop) instead of the Dixie style they 
expected from a college band. I can only 
recall one member, Paul Horn, who played 


e ROVE VISIT, REVISITED alto sax that night and later went on to play 
| (and no doubt others) was very disappointed 


to see that Karl Rove was invited to speak at 


jazz flute with the Chico Hamilton Quintet. 

Yes, Frank Williams was first, but Be-Bop 
was spoken at Oberlin before 1953! 

Jim Lloyd ’51 

Winter Park, Fla. 


Oberlin, on the same stage where, in 1963, 
| shook the hand of Martin Luther King. 


Surely Rove gets enough invitations else- 


We 
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THE THOMAS & EVON 


COOPER 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 


Violin 2011 
Piano 2012 


FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS AGES 13 TO 18 


ABGHEE Unll 


¢ $10,000 First Prize 


¢ Concerto-round performance with 
The Cleveland Orchestra in Severance Hall 


APPLICATIONS DUE: May 1, 2011 
FINALS: August 19, 2011 


Presented by the Oberlin Conservatory of Music and The Cleveland 
Orchestra, the Thomas and Evon Cooper International Competition 
showcases the most promising young musicians from around the world. 
The competition features more than $20,000 in prize money as well as 
concert engagements with orchestras in Beijing and Shanghai, China. 


www.oberlin.edu/cooper 
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Professor of Conducting Timothy Weiss directs the Oberlin Orchestra on December 12 in a preview concert of its 13-day, seven-concert Asia 


Tour. The orchestra toured Asia from December 25 to January 6, performing concerts in Shanghai, Beijing, Wuhan, and Singapore. 
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Omer Bajwa 


Speaker 


by Nadya Primak '13 


he coordinator of Muslim life at Yale 

University told an Oberlin audience 

that the key to ending the public's fear 
of Islam is to learn more about the faith. 
“The ignorance about Islam enables stereo- 
types to be perpetuated,” said Omer Bajwa 
during his multimedia presentation 
“Islamophobia” last November. “The hope 
that we have is that we educate those who 
want to be educated.” 


Bajwa's talk, hosted by the Office of 


Religious and Spiritual Life, traced the roots 
of Islamophobia back to Orientalism and up 
through post-9/11 anti-Muslim propaganda. 

Bajwa drew from a reservoir of examples 
perpetuated by politicians, graffiti, news 
reports, rallies, and, especially, film. 
“Hollywood is much more powerful in 


being the historians of our century. In the 


6 


esses “Islamop 


Dale Preston '83 


last 50 years, more than 20 movies show the 
military killing Arabs and Muslims.” The 
terrorist attacks on 9/11, he said, only inten- 
sified what he worries will become “the 
demonization of Islam.” 


“The ‘Islamic threat’ is used to explain, 


justify, and simplify complex American 


political, social, and economic problems,” 
Bajwa said. “Many don't see [the response 
to] 9/11 as a war on terrorism but a war on 
Islam. Cornell [University] did a study 
that found that 44 percent of people—not 
half, but very close—support some curtail- 
ing of Muslim-American civil liberties.” 


In addition to his talk, Bajwa met for 


lunch with college deans and directors of 


student life to examine how they can help 
Oberlin become more hospitable to 


Muslim students. ATS 


Dean Linda Gates to Retire 


ean of Students Linda Gates has 

announced her intention to retire at 

the end of this academic year. She 
joined Oberlin in 1989 as a lecturer in 
English as a second language, accepting 
the positions of associate dean of student 
academic services and director of student 
support services in 1997. She was promot- 
ed to dean of students in 2005. 

“It has been my pleasure and privilege 
to work closely with an extraordinary 
group of professionals in student life and 
services for nearly seven years, Gates says. 
“Working in the Office of Student Academic 
Services for the preceding 14 years pro- 
vided experience with the systems at 
Oberlin College that led to a smooth tran- 
sition to this position. | cannot imagine a 
better place to work or a more professional, 
dedicated group of colleagues who are 
devoted to the mission of Oberlin College.” 

Among the highlights of her career, 


Gates says, was working with Newman 
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Architects and providing support, direc- 
tion, and leadership to the Office of 
Residential Education on a master plan 
for student housing. This included con- 
struction of Union Street housing for 
upper-class students, the Robert Lewis 
Kahn Hall for first-year students, and ren- 
ovation of seven residence halls (Harvey, 
Kade, Price, Noah, Lord-Saunders, Burton, 
and Asia House). 

Gates’ support and promotion of collab- 
oration between curricular and cocurricu- 
lar enterprises led to the creation of a posi- 
tion shared by the Division of Student Life 


and the College of Arts and Sciences 
associate dean for academic diversity. In 
addition, her collaboration with the ath- 
letics department created a director of 
club sports position, administrative sup- 
port for club-sport athletes, a wellness ini- 
tiative, and a director of wellness and 
health promotion position. 

During her tenure, Gates improved 
administrative procedures and helped 
restructure student health services and 
the counseling center, with the goal of pro- 
viding additional support to students. She 
continued refining the class dean system, 
a campuswide support network begun by 
her predecessor, Peter Goldsmith. 

“In my retirement,’ says Gates, “I intend 
to spend more time with grandchildren 
and other family members, travel, and 
catch up on reading and myriad projects 
that I haven't had time to pursue.” ATS 


Oberlin AD Joe Karlgaard 
Heading to Stanford 


by Mike Mancini 


berlin College Delta Lodge Director of 

Athletics Joe Karlgaard stepped 

down from his position February 15 to 
return to his alma mater, Stanford Uni- 
versity, as the associate director of ath- 
letics for development. 


ZU R23 


SPRING 


Joe Karlgaard 


“I am extremely grateful for having the 
opportunity to be the athletics director at 
Oberlin over the last six years,” Karlgaard 
said. “| made some tremendous relation- 
ships along the way and will greatly miss 
working with such wonderful people. Our 
family has truly grown to love Oberlin, and 
I thank everyone who has made our time 
here so special.” 


Since 2005, when Karlgaard became 
interim director of athletics, Oberlin 
improved its North Coast Athletic Con- 
ference All-Sports Trophy point total four 
out of five years, including record totals in 
2007, 2008, and 2010. During his tenure, 
11 varsity sports achieved their highest 
conference finish in school history. And as 
a result of a 2008 task force he led with 
Dean of Students Linda Gates, Oberlin 
now boasts one of the most robust club 
sports programs among liberal arts institu- 
tions in the country. 

“Joe has done an outstanding job with our 
athletics program,” said Oberlin College 
President Marvin Krislov. “He has improved 
the overall competitiveness of varsity ath- 
letics, overseen a significant upgrading in 
our facilities, strengthened club sports and 
intramurals, and revitalized our health and 
wellness activities. He leaves behind a sig- 
nificant legacy.” 

Natalie Winkelfoos, associate athletics 
director, and Ray Appenheimer, head track 
and cross country coach, are serving as co- 
interim directors as a national search for 
Karlgaard’s successor takes place. ATS 


ith the help of Marcia Aronoff '65 and Matthew Rinaldi 
69, the Oberlin Alumni Magazine is collecting stories from 


those Oberlin alumni who were involved in the U.S. civil 


rights movement. The collected stories also will be presented to the 


Oberlin College Archives. 


Were you involved in the movement to end segregation and white 


supremacy in the United States? If so, we would like to hear from you. 


“As we grow older, our memories fade,” Aronoff and Rinaldi explained 


in a letter to alumni contacts who have been identified with the civil 
rights movement. “We want to take this opportunity to gather our sto- 
ries now, before they are lost. You can simply list your name and where 


you worked, or you can describe something about your experience. You 
can contact us at Civil.Rights@oberlin.edu.” 


NI 


by Kirk Warren ‘00 


ny dialogue on the Middle East inevitably 

turns on the theme of oil. “Oil is spe- 

cial, and Middle Eastern oil is even 
more special, said Sonia Shah ’90 during 
the first session of Politics 199: Oil in the 
Middle East, a four-part mini-course held 
during fall semester. “It’s sweet, light, and 
easy to refine. The stuff is literally coming 
up under its own pressure.” 

\ journalist and author of prize-win- 
ning books on science, human rights, and 
international politics, Shah drew on the 
research she did for her 2004 book, Crude: 
The Story of Oil, when she took part in the 
panel discussion “Oil and U.S. Foreign 
Policy.” She recalled talking with oil exec- 
utives who pointedly asked her, “Do you 
want to freeze to death in the dark>” “What 


| learned,” she observed. “is that it’s true 


we need this stuff. It makes sense that it 


plays a huge role in our foreign policy.” 


Shah's fellow panelists weren't so 


emphatic. Patrick Clawson '73, deputy 
director for research at the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy, disagreed 
outright. “Strategic issues and not oil have 
driven U.S. concerns,” he said, citing 
America’s close relations with Israel, and 
the simultaneous sanctions in the ‘90s on 
three of the five biggest oil producers in 
the region. He also dismissed the idea that 
the current war in Iraq is a gambit to fur- 
ther U.S. oil interests. He noted that since 
the war began, the majority of oil contracts 
have gone to Chinese and British compa- 
nies, with American companies having a 
minor presence. 

Stephen Zunes '79, chair of the Middle 
East studies program at the University of 
san Francisco, argued that “the concerns 
about oil and the larger strategic issues are 
inseparable.” The Iraqi war, in Zunes’ view, 
presents a perfect example. It has allowed 
America to establish permanent bases in 


the region and “in effect control the town.” 
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Commenting on the course, Professor 
of Politics Ben Schiff noted that the first 
session addressed a topic that was the 
focus of great debate and controversy, 
“particularly because of the persistent idea 
that oil is what drives policy. I thought this 
would be something in which students 
would be interested and about which there 
is considerable interesting difference of 
perspective among experts. 

Schiff organized and moderated the 
course, with generous support from Bill 
Smith ’38 as part of the Williams-Smith 
symposia, which focus on topics relevant 
to free enterprise and democracy. The course 
was the result of the efforts of Tanwir, 
a student group interested in Middle 
Eastern studies. 

Other events focused on the subjects of 
oil and the environment with Toby Jones 
of Rutgers University; oil and economics 
with Djavad Salehi-Isfahani, professor of 
economics at Virginia Technical University; 
and oil and democracy with Jill Crystal, an 
\uburn University professor and associate 


director of its PhD program. 
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A Reunion in Jerusalem 
by Cindy Nickoloff ‘88 


he U.S. Embassy to Israel hosted a reunion of the Palestinian and Israeli 

students who participated in Oberlin’s 2010 American Democratic Culture 

Partnerships (OAM, Winter 2010-11) in January at the American 
Center in Jerusalem. 


The 2010 endeavor included a spring semester course—taught by histo- 
ry professors Gary Kornblith and Carol Lasser in conjunction with partners 
at Tel Aviv University and Al-Quds University 


brought the students of all three institutions together on Oberlin’s campus. 


and a summer program that 


The two plan to repeat the project this year. 


New Minor: MENA 


berlin has established a new academic minor in Middle East and North 

African Studies. The new minor, to be administered by the Middle 

East and North Africa (MENA) Studies Curricular Committee, was 
approved by the faculty in the fall. 

“The minor came about in response to vigorous demand from students 
who see the growing importance of the region and have in increasing num- 
bers been seeking independent majors in the area,” says William G. and 
Jeanette Williams Smith Professor of Politics Ben Schiff, who chairs the 
committee. “The minor can provide an advising framework for students 
interested in the area and helps them show their preparation as they pursue 
related work or study opportunities after Oberlin. At the same time, estab- 
lishing the minor might be a step toward establishing a major in the subject.” 

Students can now add the MENA minor to any major and gain advising 
from a faculty member interested in MENA studies. Student transcripts will 
note that they completed the minor, which entails language study as well as 
a selection of relevant humanities and social sciences classes that deal with 


the region and its cultures, politics, and religions. 
Faculty Panel Addresses Middle East Issues 


he Office of the Dean of Arts and Sciences and the Tanwir Middle East Studies 
Association sponsored a faculty panel discussion titled “Perspectives on 
Recent Events in the Middle East” in February. It featured Ali Yedes, 
associate professor of French; Zeinab Abul-Maegd, assistant professor of his- 
tory; Maren Milligan, visiting assistant professor of politics; and Jafar 


Mahallati, presidential scholar of Islam. 
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Students Win YouTube 
Orchestra Seats 


by Brandi Ferrebee '10 


hree Oberlin students traveled to Sydney, 
Australia, in March to take part in the 
2011 YouTube Symphony Orchestra. 
French horn player Matthew Berliner, a 
senior; violist Dillard “DJ” Cheek, a junior; 
and oboist Xiomara Mass, a 2010 graduate 
and first-year artist diploma candidate, round- 
ed out the 100 musicians selected through 
video auditions on You Tube. They performed 
at the Sydney Opera House on March 20 
under the direction of Grammy-award win- 
ning conductor Michael Tilson Thomas. 
To be chosen for the orchestra, musi- 
cians from around the world posted audi- 
tion videos on YouTube. Members of nine 
orchestras narrowed the field to 300 final- 
ists, who were voted on by YouTube users. 
Those votes were taken into account when 
Thomas selected the final orchestra. ATS 
Read Matthew Berliner’s travel blog at 


www.matthewberliner.com/blog.html 


\ Ukrainian sand artist created elaborate 


illustrations as a backdrop to the concert. 
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IN OTHER WORDS 


“The right wing is terrified that this country is 
about 20 minutes away from no longer being 
a majority European-American country, and, 
of course, there are culturally differential 
birth rates and they’re aware of that.” 


—Gloria Steinem, writer, lecturer, feminist, 
and political activist, during a convocation 
talk at Oberlin 


“A 15-year-old kid who kills himself because 
he’s gay and is bullied —what he’s saying Is 
that he can’t picture a future with enough joy 
in it to compensate for the pain he's in now. As 
a gay adult who got through that stage in my 
life, including a suicidal little chunk, | heard 
about Aaberg and Lucas [two gay teens who 
committed suicide after being bullied] and 
felt helpless and angry and had the reaction 
that so many gay adults have when we hear 
of these stories: ‘l wish | could have talked 
to that kid.”” 


—Dan Savage, founder of the It Gets Better 
Project, in an interview with the Review while 
on campus for a lecture. 


“Ethiopian Jews have to see a special Ethiopian 
rabbi to get married. There’s something wrong 
there. Some of them have to undergo conver- 
sions, and these are Jews who have been 
practicing and preserving Judaism for thou- 
sands of years, and now it’s not good enough.” 


—Beejhy Barhany, founder of Beta Israel of 
North America, in an interview with the Review 
while on campus for Black History Month. 


“Do | really have to point out that Oberlin is a 
nationally prominent college whose self-con- 
fidence should easily withstand the appear- 
ance of a politically controversial speaker?” 


—lim Hall, associate professor and chair of 
the philosophy department, writing in the 
Review about last semester's campus speech 
by Republican political operative Karl Rove. 


“The earliest Homo sapiens are from Africa, 
and so everybody's carrying around little bits 
of their DNA. If you want to assign race or 
geography to your DNA, | prefer to say it’s just 
all human, but if you want to put it somewhere, 
it comes from Africa.” 


—Nell Irvin Painter, artist, professor at Princeton 
University, and author of The History of White 
People, speaking with the Review while on 
campus for a convocation talk. 


Summer Theater Festival Heads into Third Season 


John Seyfried 


Left to right: Performing in a scene from Our Town, which was part of last year's Oberlin 
Summer Theater Festival (OSTF), were Neil Thackaberry as the stage manager, Clare 


McNulty ‘0 


OSTF presents free and family-friendly productions to Lorain County residents. The festi- 


7 as Emily, and Nicholas Sweeney ‘00 as George. Now entering its third season, 
vals productions are professional and intergenerational, starring Equity guest artists and 
Oberlin College alumni. Summer 2011 productions will include The Little Prince, direct- 


ed by Alexis McNab 01 


directed by Paul voor associate professor of theater and producing director of the festival. 


A Raisin in the Sun, directed by Justin Emeka '95, and Hamlet, 


‘In an era when theater audiences are shrinking nationally, we are attempting to build a 
broad-based, family audience in the area, “We want theater to be as accessible as 


the publi 


~ says Moser. 
c library and cherished as a fun, enriching cultural activity that families can share.” 
Moser says that one-fifth of the festival's audience last year was made up of children under 18. 

In addition to McNab and Emeka, alumni involved in this year’s festival include Meg 
Lindsey 09, Alex Huntsberger 09, Nicholas Sweeney ‘00, Ben Sandberg '10, Daryl Johnson, 


07, Pete Ferry 72, Aaron Muciollo ‘02, and Joey Rizzolo '97. Matthew Wright, associate pro- 


10 
19 


fessor of theater, will again be in the company, and a Eeaye. \nderson Boll, visiting profes- 


sor of theater, will again run th chool students. 


e festival's Shakespeare Day Camp for high s 


For more information, visit http:/hvww.oberlin.edu/ostf/. 


CARE USA President to Give 2011 Commencement Address 


Helene D. Gayle, president and CEO of CARE USA, will receive an honorary 
doctorate of science and present Oberlin’s 2011 commencement address on 
May 30. Also receiving honorary degrees will be Stephen Clapp ’61, dean emeri- 


tus of the Juilliard School; Martin Harwit 51, astrophysicist and professor emeri- 
tus of astronomy at Cornell University; Sidney Mintz, food anthropologist and 


professor emeritus at Johns Hopkins University; and Bernice Reagon, founder of 
the a capella ensemble Sweet Honey in the Rock. 
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June 4-11, 2011 Escorted by Andria Derstine, 


Curator of Western Art, Allen Memorial Art Museum 


The breathtaking combination of Mediterranean charm and Alpine 
majesty has long made Lake Como one of Europe's great retreats. 
Join us on Lake Como next spring for a special, up-close look at the 
villas, gardens, villages, and people that give the region its élan. Stay 
in lakefront rooms at a fine four-star hotel. Meet a delightful noble 
family for lunch in their frescoed 16th-century home. Tour the 
house of an Italian entrepreneur who has become the most impor- 
tant collector of American post-war art outside of the United States. 
These special visits, combined with guided tours of Bellagio, the 
stunning Villa Balbianello, the panoramic gardens of Villa Melzi, 


Wonders of China and Tibet 


October 15-29, 2011 Escorted by Carl Jacobson, 
Executive Director of Shansi, and Deborah Cocco, 
Associate Director of Shansi 


Journeying to Beijing, Xian, Lhasa, Chengdu, Guilin, Yangshuo, and 
Shanghai, we will learn of the diversity of China’s regional cultures, 
from the metropolitan and modern to the rural and historic as we 
step into the traditions of China’s natural beauty. Our itinerary 
includes all of the expected highlights of China. Starting in Beijng 
we'll visit the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and the Temple of 
Heaven before venturing to Xian to see the famed terracotta war- 
riors. Then, fly deep into the Himalayas to Lhasa, and experience 


La Dolce Vita on ltaly’s Lake Como 


and the historic buildings of 
old Como, promise to make 
this tour a memorable one. 
Also included is an excursion 
to Milan, bringing us face to 
face with Leonardo da Vinci's 
Last Supper and taking us behind 


the scenes at the private workshops of the world-famous La Scala 
Opera House. Register soon, as spaces for this trip are selling 
quickly. Brochure available. 


the sacred traditions of Tibet. Often referred to as “Shangri La” or 
“the Rooftop of the World,” Tibet has long captured the imagination 
of the West. Explore the beauty of Chengdu, and glimpse into the 
secret life of pandas with a face-to-face visit. Witness the profound 
interaction of man and nature in Guilin, with its world-famous karst 
mountains thrust up from the seabed some 300 million years ago. 
Finally, delve into the cosmopolitan ambience of Shanghai, one of 
the fastest changing cities in the world. Brochure available. 


Galapagos: As Close As You Can Get to the Extraordinary 


January 6-15, 2012 Escorted by Oberlin Associate Professor of Biology 
Keith Tarvin and Oberlin Associate Professor of Biology Mary Garvin 


Located 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador and bisected by the equa- 
tor lies one of nature’s most enchanting destinations—the Galapagos 
Islands. A scattering of islands formed by intense volcanic activity, 
the Galapagos originally found notoriety in the mid-1800s, when 
Charles Darwin formulated his theories of evolution from his obser- 
vations on the unique and plentiful fauna of the region. Journey 
with us as we embark on an eco-adventure to explore this archipel- 
ago and discover wildlife unlike any other on earth! We will have the 
unique opportunity for extraordinarily close encounters with sea 
lions, penguins, tortoises, fur seals, and many kinds of seabirds. We 


will travel aboard Lindblad Expeditions’ 
intimate 80-guest Polaris, an extremely 
comfortable expedition ship noted for 
excellent personal service. Accompanied 
by a dedicated staff of naturalists, as 
well as two Oberlin faculty members, 
we will enjoy scholarly presentations on the flora and fauna of the 


region. Join us for this remarkable opportunity to travel with fellow 
alumni and mingle with the same friendly and frolicsome creatures 
that inspired Darwin over 150 years ago! Brochure soon available. 


Save THE Dare! OBIEAdventures! Weekend Bike Tour in Vermont: October 14-16, 2011. For more information visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni/ events/ 


alumnitTours.html. If you would like to receive e 
Deb. Stanfield@oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! 
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lectronic news and brochures about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail 
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Making Moves 
into Movies 


ne Oberlin alumna has 

literally had her hand in 

nearly every major Pixar 
film, from Ratatouille and 
Wall-E to Finding Nemo and 
Monster's Inc. Bret Parker '91 
has been using her experience 
in dance and theater to animate 
curious clown fish and gastro- 
nomically inclined rats since 
Pixar was a mere 200-employee 


studio. 


Today, Parker works for Pixar 


and is an associate professor of 
animation at California College 
for the Arts, where she trains 
budding computer and art stu- 
dents in the basics of computer 
animation. 

Funny thing is, Parker 
herself skipped animation 
school entirely, opting for a 
more creative approach to the 
art. Growing up in Maryland, 
she came to 
Oberlin to study 
English and 
dance perfor- 
mance, spending 


most of her time 


on Campus In 
the dance studio. After com- 
pleting her double major, she 
traveled to the Netherlands, 
where she attended grad school 


for performance. When she 


ended up in California, Parker 
started working as a temporary 
production assistant for Pixar 
ona whim, and slowly began to 
notice the connections between 
her performing arts background 
and animation. 

“Animation made sense to 
me, with a background in dance 
and performance and theater, 
she explains. “It requires acting 
and choreography and timing.” 
Parker eventually put together a 
reel and was hired on as the first 
fix animator for Pixar, beginning 
her work on A Bug's Life. 

‘Today, Parker is a full-time 
animator whose daily task is 
to bring characters to life. She 
and her coworkers act out the 
motions of Ratatouille’s mouse, 
Remy, scurrying through the 
streets of Paris, or of Wall-E 
picking up piles of garbage, 
and film themselves to watch 
the physics and movements of 
the motion. Then, the anima- 
tors slowly and painstakingly 
recreate the action in single 
drawings, focusing on every de- 
tail, from a tail twitch to an eye 
blink. It’s not about copying, 
however, but caricaturing— 
using the video as reference to 
build upon as they animate. 

“They say an animator ani- 


mates about a second and a half 


a week,’ Parker says. Such close 
observation of movement, she 
adds, has found its way back 
into her performing life, as she 
has begun to focus on specific 
poses more in her stage work. 
Though she is not at liberty 
to disclose what new project she 
is working on for Pixar today, 
Parker will definitely have 
imbued a bit of her dance and 
performance into the next 
talking car or silent robot to 


cross Our movie screens. 


Toward Better 
Fiction Science 


he Oberlin reputation for 

rooting out and fighting 

stereotypes, even in the 
most unexpected places, is 
alive and well with alumna 
Jennifer Rohn ’90. Rohn 
is using her background in 
molecular biology to smash 
scientist stereotypes and 
celebrate accurate laboratory- 
centered literature on her 
website, lablit.com. 

In the past 10 years, Rohn 
has become a scientist advo- 
cate of sorts, on a mission to 
convince the culture critics 
that her co-lab workers listen 
to terrible techno pop, eat 
take-out pizza, and sleep with 
each other, just like every- 
body else. “{Scientists] are 
usually cast as troublemakers 
and hardly ever get to be true 
Hollywood heroes,” she said 
in a BBC news interview. 

Growing up in Stow, Ohio, 
an hour east of Oberlin, 


Bret Parker's animation gig at Pixar still leaves room for performance 
work—including voicing the babysitter Kari in The Incredibles. Parker 
originally voiced the temporary “scratch” dialogue, but after auditioning 
actual teenagers, the director decided to keep her. 
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Courtesy of Jennifer Rohn 


Rohn applied to Oberlin after 
reading a story ina 1983 
Seventeen magazine writ- 

ten by a reporter who went 
undercover for two weeks of 
freshman orientation. “The 
headline was something like 
‘People who are geeks will 

be cool at Oberlin,” Rohn 
recalls. “And I thought, that’s 
the place for me.” 

Rohn spent her four years 
at Oberlin in the science lab, 
majoring in biology, but found 
time to fit in various English 
classes as well. Her dual 
interests eventually led her to 
search for well-written fiction 
about scientists, of which she 
discovered a glaring lack. 

In 2005, Rohn coined the 
term lab-lit and launched 
a website to go with it, 
discussing the portrayal of 
scientists, laboratories, and 
the scientific community 
in contemporary American 
culture. Her website is filled 
with short stories, essays, 
cartoons, and even music 
reviews—all centered around 
the idea of science as a legiti- 
mate and worthy subject for 
the humanities. 

Today, Rohn continues 
to run her website from 
London and has published 
two lab-lit novels herself, The 
Experimental Heart in 2008 
and The Honest Look in 2010, 
both of them from Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory 
Press. “It’s very difficult to 
get these books published, 
because the literary world 
is very anti-science,” she 


explains. 


Vionica Klein '11 and Jeff Hagan 
86 contributed to Oberlin Beyond 
Oberlin. Icon illustrations hy 


Kristina Deckert 


Courtesy of Grace Hammond 


LET US KNOW: 
WHERE DO 


YOU LIVE, 
AND WHY? 


School librarian Grace 
Hammond '04 lives in the 
Kelly Yurt Park in Jackson 


Hole, Wyoming, with her 


france, David Fanelli, a spe- 


cial education teacher. The 
village of Kelly, Wyoming, 
(part of Jackson Hole) is an 
inholding in Grand Teton 


National Park, with a popula- 


l 
tion of about 200. 


he yurt was, in the tru- 

est sense, an impulse 

buy. Upon the point of 
purchase, | thought of it as a 
round cabin with no running 


water rather than a gussied-up 


tent. As it turns out, it is the 
latter. At that time, | wouldn't 
have bought it if I really un- 
derstood it, and so I am glad | 
didn't. It was something I had 
to grow into, and grow I did. 
When I went to look at 
the yurt the first time, | was 


struck immediately by the qui- 


et of the yurt park, the smell 
of wildflowers and newly split 


Grace Hammond lives in a yurt in a yurt park in Wyoming. 


wood, the little white struc- 
tures sprinkled across the 
grass. The people carrying 
their dishes in little tubs. | 
was an unlikely candidate to 
live there as I had only been 
camping twice in my life. | 
had never started a fire or cut 
wood. | thought headlamps 
were hilarious and associated 
them with miners. Now | 
use one every day so I don't 
stumble into a bison on my 
way to the bath house. 

David understood the 
work from the beginning. We 
have been here for four win- 
ters, which is how you count 
years in Jackson Hole. You 
don't realize all of someone's 
latent, hidden talents until 
you live in a 20-foot yurt 
together. He is good with an 


ax, a hard worker, and can 


climb on top of the yurt like 
a monkey. His fires stay lit 
when he makes them—me, | 
am still 50/50 on that one. 
The Yurt Park is home to 
13 yurts, 18 people, 6 dogs, 
3 cats, and 20 chickens. The 
yurt is perfectly round with a 
glass dome on top that allows 
me to watch the stars from 
my bed. Its walls are canvas 
and insulated with blankets, 
and a 30-year-old wood stove 
keeps it warm during the 
longest of winters. It has 
electricity but no running 


water—all the residents there 
share a bath house, with one 
sink for dishes, three bath- 
room stalls, three showers, 
and a handful of washers and 
dryers. Our community is 
close-knit and collaborative, 
and it runs a lot like a co-op. 
We are exceedingly 
blessed to live where we do. 
The yurt isn't a house—it’s a 
constant project, a lifestyle, 
and you learn to know it the 
same way a sailor knows his 
ship. It surprises us, chal- 
lenges us, delights us, and is 


a partner in our lives. 


Live in an interesting place 
or interesting way? Let us 
know. Send pictures and 
an answer to the question 
“Where | live, and why,” to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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WE ARE ALL WRITERS NOW 


BY ANNE TRUBEK ’88 


The pundits have become silent, tapping their views on increasingly smaller 


devices. And tapping they are: The screeds are everywhere, decrying the 


decline of artful prose, deep thinking, and proper grammar. Critics bemoan 


upstart bloggers. Parents worry about text messaging. Bushels of scorn are 


heaped on new forms of social media. Facebook and Twitter are derided for 


being shallow, sad testaments to our cultural degradation. 


The view is often summed up with a disdainful question: 


“Do we really care what you ate for lunch?” 


hat many overlook in 
these laments is that 
Americans are writing 


more. We are commenting on blog posts, 
forwarding links, and composing status 
updates. We are seeking out communi- 
ties based on written words. Go back 
20, 30 years, and you will find all of us 
doing more talking than writing. Then, 
we rued literacy levels and worried about 


whether our teenagers’ hours of phone- 


yakking and zoned-out nights in front of 


the television meant the end of writing. 


Critics, educators, parents, and citizens 
bit their nails in worry. What would hap- 
pen to our nations literacy levels if we 
stopped writing? 

Today, few can claim that we do not 
write much. We are all writers now. 
With more than 200 million people on 
Racebook, two million iPads sold in 
two months, and home Internet access 


almost ubiquitous, we are all writing 


| more than we would have 10 years ago. 


People who never wrote dad a card on his 


birthday or letters to their beloveds now 


compose texts to friends, family, and col- 
leagues daily, from memos to quips about 
the World Cup. And if we subscribe to 
the theory that the most effective way to 
improve one’s writing is to write, write 
more, and then write again, then our 
writing skills must be getting better, too. 
We have entered a new golden age of 
Writing. 

Writing is changing too, to be sure. 
Cursive is dying out. Twitter demands 
concision. Book sales are down while 


the next generation iPhone is back 
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ordered. Quantity is valued over quality. 
Our written forms are no longer what 
they used to be, nor what they soon 
will become. We are in the middle of a 
writing revolution. 

The digital age marks the third revo- 
lution in the history of Western writing. 
The first was the transition from an 
oral to a literate culture (Socrates was 
unhappy with the shift to the writ- 
ten word). The second was ushered in 
by Gutenberg’ printing press (monks 
thought civilization would be ruined 
when printing replaced copying). The 
third came with those first Apples and 
Dells. With the digital revolution comes 
a great democratization of writing. More 
and more people have access to the 
means of production. 

Immediately after the first two revolu- 
tions, writers invented new forms. Plato 
wrote down Socrates’ dialogues, early 
printed books aimed to look like hand- 
written manuscripts. These new forms 
were hybrid—not quite in either the old 
nor the new age. They were transitional 
forms that merged the old and new. (If 
you were to examine one of the first print- 
ed books today, you might mistake it for 
a handwritten manuscript.) Today, we are 
in such a transitional period; iPhones, 
ebooks, online newspapers, blogs, and 
Facebook pages are half-print, half- 
digital. The iPad takes its name from a 
printed object, not a computer-generated 
device. We are in the middle of a revolu- 
tion, and everything is up for grabs. 

I started teaching writing to under- 
graduates 20 years ago. Then, | would 
begin the semester asking my freshmen 
to freewrite, as we called it. | stood in 
front of a classroom and told students to 
write quickly about themselves, without 
worrying about grammar or punctua- 
tion or evaluation— just to loosen up,’ | 
would say. | was asking them to do some- 
thing new. Most entered my classroom 
with little writing experience beyond 
formal, assigned essays. They wrote 
only when they were instructed to, and 
the results were often overly formal and 
stiff, ideas kept at arms’ length. Students 
saw writing as alien and intimidating. 
Few had experienced writing as a form 
of self-expression. Most found the ex- 
perience of freewriting refreshing, their 
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BOOK YOUR 
RESERVATIONS 


Anne Trubek’s book, A Skeptic’s 
Guide to Writers’ Houses (University 
of Pennsylvania Press), takes 
readers on idiosyncratic tours of the 
former homes of the likes of Ernest 
Hemingway (Key West, Florida) and 
Paul Laurence Dunbar (Dayton, Ohio). 
Although Trubek first envisioned the 
project as a where-not-to-go “reverse 
travel guide,” she ended up bringing 
much more soul and much less snark 
to the final product, and critics took 
note. The Wall Street Journal called 
her “a bewitching and witty travel 
partner.” The Chicago Tribune called 
the book “a slim, clever bit of literary 
criticism masquerading as smart 
travel writing.” 


A Skeptic's 
Guide to ; 
WRITERS’ HOUSES 


Anne Trubek 
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FOR FURTHER 
READING 


Anne Trubek was one of three faculty 
members who took part in a public 
reading of their works at the Slow Train 
Café in Oberlin. Visit www.oberlin. 
edu/oam for more about the event. For 
more information about alumni authors, 
see Bookshelf in the Alumni Notes 
section of this magazine. 


writing improved, and they lessened 
their anxiety about writing. 

Today those freewriting exercises are 
redundant. My students write freely all 
the time. They are writing—be it com- 
posing e-mails, texts, status updates, 
and tweets—“about seven hours a day,” 
one sophomore told me. (She also says 
no one really talks to each other any- 
more.) [hey enter my classroom more 
comfortable with writing. As a result, 
they are better writers. 

My friends and I write more than we 
used to as well, often more than we talk. 
We correspond with each other and to 
colleagues, school teachers, and utility 
companies. We send e-mails to our local 
newspaper reporters about their stories; 
we post our comments on magazine 
blogs. And most of us do labor to write 
well: an e-mail to a crush is revised and 
edited (no more waiting by the phone); 
a tweet to colleagues is painstakingly 
honed until its 140 characters convey 
both wit and information. A response 
to our supervisor's clever status update 
on Facebook is written carefully, so as 
to keep the repartee going. These new 
forms privilege the clever and the con- 
cise. Who would not welcome shorter, 
funnier prose? 

We may not be as good at talking to 
each other as we used to be, but like it 
or not, we are all writers now. Perhaps 
this explains the pessimism coming from 
big-name pundits about the effects of so 
much online writing. With traditional 
media feeling the pain, many profession- 
al writers worry that they have become 
dispensable. So they unfairly degrade 
the prose of amateurs. 

We need to ensure authority is granted 
to those whose writing is verifiable, and 
discount rumors. The recession and its 
hard hit on traditional media leads some 
to think we can do without trained pro- 
fessionals. On the contrary; we need 
skilled editors and experienced reporters 
more than ever. But not at the expense of 
silencing the new voices and new forms of 
writing whose words we hear all over our 
screens. There may be too much writing, 
but that does not mean it is unworthy. 


Anne Trubek is an associate professor of 
rhetoric and composition and English. 


DOLL 


Tanya Lee Stone ‘87 explores an icon in plastic 


with The Good, the Bad, and the Barbie. 


BY MELISSA PASANEN 


hand-lettered poster and a table 
of fanciful figures sculpted from 
“corks, wire, and fabric scraps wel- 
come author Tanya Lee Stone ‘87 to a 
Vermont elementary school. The minia- 
ture animals, clowns, and acrobats were 
crafted by the students, who were inspired 
by Stone's award-winning book Sandy's 
Circus, a 2008 picture book biography 
about artist Alexander Calder. 

“When I find out about someone inter- 
esting, | can't let go of them,” Stone tells her 
young audience in the school’s auditorium, 


i 
he 


standing behind a parade of some of the 
90 books she has authored. “I really want 
to learn more about them, and I think that 
kids should know about them. I want to 
share that person with the world.” 
Through her stories about ground- 
breaking personalities such as Calder, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Amelia Earhart, and women’s 
suffrage activist Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Stone, who left New York and a career as 
a children’s book editor to be a writer in 
Vermont in 1996, has built an impressive 
reputation for bringing important histori- 
cal and cultural figures to life for children 
and teens. In February, the book won the 
Golden Kite Award for non-fiction, given 
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by the Society of Children’s Books Writers 
and Illustrators. 

“Tanya is one of the best informational 
writers out there,’ says children’s literature 
authority Anita Silvey, former editor-in- 
chief of The Horn Book magazine. “She 
always manages to find an interesting han- 
dle on a subject, and she does an enormous 
amount of research. Through the passion 
in her voice, she conveys how much she 
cares about the topic. She's also still very 
much in touch with her audience. That's 
how you make great books.” 

Over the years, Stone has amassed a 
firmament of starred reviews and awards, 
topped in 2010 by the American Library 
Association's prestigious Sibert Medal for 
the most distinguished informational chil- 
dren's book of the year. Almest Astronauts: 
13 Women who Dared to Dream relays the 
story of the first women to pass NASA's 
astronaut training program in the early 
1960s, only to be shut out because of their 
gender. 

“The story of these women grabbed me 
from the moment I learned about it,” Stone 
said in her acceptance speech last year. “I 
could not get over that so few people knew 
of this episode in our American history. | 
wanted kids to know one more important 
story about women who have persevered, 
allowing girls today to enjoy more choices 
in the world.” 

So, naturally, her next topic to tackle 
was...Barbie? 

“I write about strong women,’ Stone 
tells the schoolchildren. “You might not 
think Barbie fits, but it does.” 

Her newest book, The Good, the Bad, 
and the Barbie (Viking Juvenile, 2010), was 
born during a discussion about a 20th cen- 
tury biography series. “My editor asked if 
there was anyone [ wanted to write about: 
an American icon, someone kids and teens 
were familiar with, who's made a signif- 
cant impact on our culture,” says Stone. “| 
said, ‘Barbie, and she laughed. But | was 
serious. 

Stone, whose own feelings about Barbie 
never ran strong one way or the other, 
nevertheless recognized the influence and 
controversy represented by the doll’s 11%- 
inch, shapely frame. Barbie's extreme 
measurements (which, if applied to a 
5-foot-6 woman, are said to be 39-21-33) 
have been blamed for contributing to poor 
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body image for girls and young women. 
Stone even cites a study that concluded 
a human Barbie would weigh too little to 
menstruate. Barbie is also criticized for 
emphasizing clothes and appearance, for 
multicultural versions some saw as_ in- 
sensitive, and for career options that are 
merely superficial nods to political correct- 
ness. Stone addresses these topics in her 
book, while also quoting girls and women 
who said that the doll allowed them to role 


play and empowered them to dream of 


becoming doctors, astronauts—whatever 
they wanted. 


arbie emerged not from an all-male 
1950s corporate boardroom, but 
from the mind of Ruth Handler, a 
self-made businesswoman who cofounded 
toy company giant Mattel and invented 
Barbie for older girls to play dress-up. 
“Her figure was the beauty ideal of the 
time, like Marilyn Monroe, says Stone. 
“She was designed as a mini mannequin, 
so clothes would look good on her.” ‘The 
original Barbie Teenage Fashion Model 
soon pursued other careers, albeit initially 
traditional roles like teacher and nurse. 
Stone quotes Handler, who struggled her- 
self to balance motherhood and career: 
“Barbie has always represented the fact 
that a woman has choices.” By 1973 Mattel 
had created Surgeon Barbie (although in 


her mini scrub dress and bare legs, Stone 


“My editor asked if 
there was anyone 

| wanted to write 
about: an American 
icon, someone kids 
and teens were familiar 
with, who’s made a 
Significant impact 
on our culture. I said 
‘Barbie,’ and she 
laughed. But | was 
serious.” 

— Tanya Lee Stone 


suggests, she would have been barred from 
the operating room). 

The Good, the Bad, and the Barbie made 
numerous best of 2010 lists and earned 
starred reviews for its balanced investiga- 
tion of the icon and its creator. 

“The way Tanya writes about women 
breaks down their courage into bite-size 
pieces of action, heart, humor, passion, 
and vision,” says Jess Weiner, self-esteem 
author and Seventeen Magazine columnist. 
“Every girl can relate to having those 
qualities within her. Tanya's work is about 
finding the role model within us. It reaches 
out to girls in a personal and gripping man- 
ner and asks them to consider their life just 
a bit more grand, a bit more daring, and a 
bit more bold. It’s a history lesson and an 
invitation for greatness.” 

Stone's next books include biographies 
on Nobel Laureate social worker Jane 
Addams and on Elizabeth Blackwell, the 
first woman doctor in America. She's also 
writing Courage Has No Color, about the 
first black paratroopers in World War II. 

“These are stories that should be in the 
textbooks but aren't,” Stone says. “I like 
filling in the holes of our American history 
fabric.” 


Melissa Pasanen is a Vermont-based free- 
lance journalist and coauthor of Cooking 
with Shelburne Farms, a 2007 New York 


| Times notable cookbook. 
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o see Punch Brothers, you'd easily think they're 
a pretty standard old-time folk band. The band- 
mates are well dressed in suits and ties and 


line up across the stage with the bass in the 


back and fiddle, mandolin, banjo, and guitar— 
played by Chris “Critter” Eldridge '04—in front. But listen to 
Punch Brothers and you realize their sound is worlds away from 
standard folk or bluegrass. Their repertoire includes radically 
remade covers of songs by Fiona Apple, Radiohead, and what 
they introduce as “a rival old-time band from New York called 
The Strokes.” Their original songs have elements of pop-friendly 
bluegrass, but with elaborate classical structures woven in. 

Likewise, the Carolina Chocolate Drops, featuring Rhiannon 
Giddens ‘00, come off as an old-time string band, but they're hip 
enough to cover Tom Waits and Blu Cantrell accompanied by 
kazoo, human beatbox, and rip-roaring dance. 

Although the conservatory doesn't offer a bluegrass concentra- 
tion, that hasn't stopped Oberlin students, including many from 
the conservatory, from making it their own focus. Recent years 
have seen a thriving old-time folk scene develop—one that rever- 
berates far beyond campus and far beyond the music's traditional 
roots. Punch Brothers were nominated for two Grammy awards 
this year, and the Carolina Chocolate Drops won one for best tradi- 
tional folk album. The Chocolate Drops’ major-label debut album, 
Genuine Negro Jig, even cracked the Billboard 200 chart. That's 


Punch Brothers (from left to right): Noam Pikelny, Gabe Witcher, 


Paul Kowert, Chris Thile, and Chris Eldridge 04. 
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a pretty incredible accomplishment for a group reviving the 
African-American stringband tradition that had its heyday dur- 
ing the Great Depression. 

“It might seem counterintuitive to think that at Oberlin, 
which has a world-class jazz studies program and is the oldest 
[continuously operating] music conservatory in the country, 
many people would be interested in playing dulcimer, ban- 
jo, and fiddle,” says Johnny Coleman, a professor of art and 
African-American studies who leads banjo-making workshops. 
“But they are. It’s pervasive.” 


ad all gone according to her original plan, Rhiannon 
Giddens would now be singing opera instead of 
old-time. Giddens says she turned down a full schol- 
arship to Carnegie Mellon University because of its reputation 
for musical theater (she disliked talking on stage) and opted in- 
stead to study opera at Oberlin (“all singing and no talking”). 

By Giddens’ own admission, all she knew about opera was 
what she'd seen on television. So her decision took a lot of verve, 
and she got by on enthusiasm as the self-proclaimed “quintes- 
sential nerd.” 

“IT was so excited to be doing music all the time, and no math 
or science,’ Giddens says. “I was in the classical bubble so much 
that I didn’t find out until afterward how much of a folk history 
Oberlin has. Josh Ritter was at Oberlin when I was, but I didn't 
know it because I was really focused on the conservatory and 
other aspects of the business. | did publicity, the Oberlin opera 
website, worked the box office, ushered. The skills I learned re- 
ally helped later.” 

Giddens’ voice teacher, Professor of Singing Marlene Rosen, 
says Giddens was “an open book” when she first came to Oberlin. 
But she thinks Giddens would have made her mark in the classi- 
cal world had she stayed on that path. 

“She hadn't had much training when she first got here,” says 
Rosen. “But there’s something very special and warm and exqui- 
site about her voice. It has its own beauty, no matter the style. 
She was always interested in a lot of different things. So it came 
as no surprise when she went off in this other direction and was 
equally magnificent at it.” 

Giddens ' first steps toward folk were by accident. Misreading 
a flyer advertising a contra dancing event, she showed up ex- 
pecting ‘country dancing” of the kind described in Jane Austen 
novels. Giddens was hooked, and though she had to give it up for 
opera rehearsals, she found comfort in contra, especially after 
graduating in 2000. 

“It had been a really intense five years, and I was burned out,” 
Giddens says. “I had great instruction, but I still wasn’t feeling 
positive about my voice. So | came home to North Carolina and 
started contra dancing again. I loved the banjo sounds I’d hear 
at the dances, so | learned to play. Got a second job to buy a 
banjo, singing opera arias at a Macaroni Grill. | quit as soon as 
| bought the banjo.” 

Interest in the African roots of banjo and old-time music led 
Giddens to the Black Banjo Gathering, a 2005 conference at 
Appalachian State University. That's where she met Dom Flemons 
and Justin Robinson, the founding members of the Carolina 
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FOLKFEST 2011: ELI’S COMING 


One of the headliners at this 
year’s Oberlin Folk Festival 
on May 7 is the Dust Busters, 
an old-time string band led 
by Eli Smith ’05. 

While they usually hew 
closely to tradition, the 
Brooklyn-based musicians 
are as downtown as they are 
down home: They spent three 
December nights opening for 
punk poet pioneer Patti Smith 
at the Bowery Ballroom, in- 
cluding New Year’s Eve. And 
that isn’t even their weirdest 
gig: Dust Busters did a tour 
of Bulgaria, sponsored by 
the U.S. State Department. 
The group has recently re- 
leased the album Prohibition 
is a Failure, with John Cohen, 
of the legend- 
ary band the New Lost City 
Ramblers. 

Eli Smith hosts the on- 
line Home _ Radio 
Show, which showcases a 
wide range of bluegrass, 
old-time, and other tradi- 
tional music, including Joe 
Hickerson and the Carolina 


a founder 


Down 


Dust Busters (from left to right): 
Eli Smith '05, Craig Judelman, 
and Walker Shepard. 


Chocolate Drops. Its web- 
site is a rich resource 
that, among other things, 


keeps up with the mem- 
bers of Jug Free America, 
a band Smith co-founded 
while at Oberlin in 200! 
(downhomeradioshow.com). 

—Jeff Hagan ’86 


Chocolate Drops. Robinson has since gone back to school full 
time, and mandolin and guitar player Hubby Jenkins and world- 
class beatboxer Adam Matta have joined the band. 

With their abundant skill and the novelty of 20-something 
African Americans playing old-time music, the Chocolate 
Drops took off like a rocket. Theyve appeared on the big 
screen alongside Denzel Washington in 2007's The Great 
Debaters and played the Grand Ole Opry, A Prairie Home 
Companion, and every notable folk festival in America. They 
hope to continue that upward trajectory with their next album, 
to be produced by the spiritual country-blues guitarist Buddy 
Miller sometime this year. 

Meantime, Giddens still keeps a toe in the classical world 
and sings when and where she can. She has a gig scheduled for 
June with the North Carolina Symphony. 

“I play banjo for a living and sing opera for fun,” she says 


Right: The Black River Belles (from left to right): Helena Thompson ‘11, 
Erin Lobb ’'11, and Sara Sasaki ‘11. 
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Ed Helms '96, Erin Lobb '11, and Chris Eldridge '04 jam on the porch of Tank co-op. 


with a laugh. “It’s a weird world. My banjo pays for my health 
insurance. Who knew?” 


hris Eldridge grew up watching his father play banjo 

in The Seldom Scene and work as a mathematician; 

Eldridge went to college figuring he'd follow in the family 
businesses. He chose Oberlin as an academic environment where 
he could pursue both. 

“It seemed like a realistic thing,” Eldridge says. “And of course, 
I didn't do anything my first two years except sit in my room and 
practice guitar. | was a horrible student, skipped class routinely. By 
the end of sophomore year, | hadn't even taken a single math class. 
But I was working, doing my thing. It was obvious I should become 
a music major.” 

Studying bluegrass guitar at a conservatory without a bluegrass 
program involved some creativity. Eldridge turned his recital into a 
bluegrass concert and even talked the school into providing enough 
funding for him to bring in out-of-town musicians. He also struck 
up a unique working relationship with his guitar teacher, Bobby 
Ferrazza, chair of Oberlin’s jazz studies program and associate pro- 
fessor of jazz guitar. 

“We had an understanding that we'd do what we could,” Ferrazza 
says. He had an open mind and so did I. So he’d ask about how 
things struck me theoretically, and I’d help him with technical as- 
pects. He was already strong as a bluegrass guitar player, so there 


was not a lot | could show him in terms of that. But I could help 


him with the aspect of music that crosses over and does not have 
to do with genres.” 

Eldridge’s Oberlin work in jazz and classical studies stood him in 

good stead for Punch Brothers, a group he joined after co-founding 
the bluegrass band Infamous Stringdusters. In fact, it was the only 
reason he could handle “The Blind Leaving the Blind,” a 40-minute 
classical-style suite that was centerpiece of the group’s 2008 debut 
album, Punch. 
“It was this whole different thing from what I was used to, liter- 
ally scored out on staff paper,” Eldridge says. “I came from the oral 
folk tradition and going through the music program was difficult 
for me. Unlike most conservatory kids who start reading music as 
5-year-olds, the first time I tried was when I was 19. It was like 
learning a new language. But the curriculum at Oberlin taught me 
to interact with music on an abstract level. Without that, | wouldnt 
have known where to begin.” 

In 2009, Eldridge came back to campus to play an event with 
comic actor Ed Helms '96 (The Office, The Hangover, the upcom- 
ing Cedar Rapids), who started the bluegrass group Weedkiller 
at Oberlin and still plays with members Jacob Tilove ‘96 and 
lan Riggs "97 in a group called Lonesome Trio. Helms’ Oberlin 
appearance was a combination comedy show/bluegrass concert 
with Oberlin students past and present, including Tilove. But 
the best part of the evening was the after-party, an all-night jam 
session at Tank co-op. 


“We stayed until 4 a.m., jamming on the front porch,” Eldridge 
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Julie Roberts 


says. “There are a bunch of students playing the music there now, 
and it was so much fun. It was also a far cry from when I'd been 
there and felt like I was the only one on campus playing old-time 
music.” 

One of the students playing that night at Finney and Tank 
was Erin Lobb, who will graduate in May with a psychology 
degree. Lobb plays in two different student groups, Outhouse 


Troubadours and Black River Belles, which both grew out of 


jam sessions. During winter term this year she hosted a weekly 
pot luck dinner and jam session in Oberlin. 

“It used to be more under the radar, but it seems like it’s grown 
a lot even just since I've been here,’ Lobb says of the Oberlin old- 
time scene. “There's no official organization for any of it, mostly 
just jam sessions at people's houses. And it seems like a lot more 
underclassmen come now, too.” 

Helena Thompson ‘11 is one of Lobb’s bandmates in the Black 
River Belles, and, like Rhiannon Giddens, she came to Oberlin to 
study classical singing. But Thompson's focus has shifted to eth- 
nomusicology, studying the history of banjo music and its roots in 
West Africa. She and Giddens met and bonded at the Oberlin Folk 
Festival in 2009. 

“We're both women of color within the bluegrass/old-time 
scene, and it was interesting to get her perspective,’ Thompson 
says. ‘It's dominated by white males, and some people think it’s 
kind of weird for black women to be onstage performing music 
generally regarded as ‘white. But they come around. It’s important 
to show people there are more sides to bluegrass than what it 
seems to be.” 

Onstage and in the classroom, it seems like the next generation 
of old-time music at Oberlin is in good hands. 

“There will be quite an alumni network when I get out,’ says 
Lobb. “Lots of cities to go and find Obies to jam with.” 


David Menconi is a music critic at the News & Observer in 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Carolina Chocolate Drops (from left to right): Dom Flemons, Rhiannon 
Giddens ‘00, and Justin Robinson (Robinson has since left the band). 
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NOT JUST FOLKS 


Duke Ellington didn’t like 
dividing music into catego- 
ries, believing there were 
only two types of music: 
“good music and the other 
kind.” While all of the mu- 
sic discussed here falls into 
the first category, it’s hard 
to resist the urge to further 
classify the old-time-root- 
ed music of the Carolina 
Chocolate Drops, Punch 
Brothers, and the on-cam- 
pus musicians Black 
River Belles and Outhouse 
Troubadours. 


of 


“The most obvious thing 
they have in common is 
that they started out from 
a similar place—from old 
time, with classical as a 
wild-card influence—even 
if they take it to quite dif- 
ferent places,” says the 
writer of this article, David 
Menconi, who is 
2Oth year as a music critic 
at the News & Observer in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. “I 
also find it interesting that 
both the Chocolate Drops 
and Punch Brothers do cov- 
ers of contemporary songs 
done up old-timey, which 
hints at a similar aesthetic 
approach.” 

Many of the musicians 
discussed here are also 
at home within the endur- 
ing folk music tradition at 
Oberlin. 

The Folk Music Club 
(FMC) dates back to the 
mid-1950s when folk mu- 
sic artist Joe MHickerson 
’57 was its president, ac- 
cording to Tom Reid ’8O, 
manager of the Cat in the 
Cream coffeehouse and 
faculty advisor to the club. 
Hickerson was a founding 
member of the Folksmiths, 
eight Oberlin students who 


in his 


formed in 1956, took their 
Traveling Folk Workshop 
on the road during sum- 
mer 1957, and released the 
album We’ve Got Some 
Singing to Do (Folkways 
Records) the following year. 
FMC’s current incarnation 
was formed by Josh Ritter 
"99 and Ellen Stanley ’OI in 
i999. 

The club organizes the 
annual Oberlin Folk Festival, 
featuring student and local 
performers along with one 
or more touring headliners, 
some of whom—such as the 
Carolina Chocolate Drops— 
have included alumni. The 
festival is in its [3th year. 

In 2004, members of 
the reconstituted folk club 
joined members of its earli- 
er versions for a folk alumni 
conference in Oberlin (see 
OAM Spring 2005). “One 
of the cool things to emerge 
from that was the begin- 
nings of building an archive 
of Oberlin folk music per- 
formances from across the 
decades,” says Reid. “That 
work is continuing.” 

For more information on 
all things folk at Oberlin, in- 
cluding related events such 
as the Dandelion Romp 
dance festival, visit the 
Folk Music Club’s website: 
www.oberlin.edu/stuorg/ 
folkmusi/. Look for a pro- 
file of Josh Ritter in the 
next issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. And join 
Joe Hickerson at his class 
reunion in May, where he 
plans to gather early folk 
music recollections, espe- 
cially about the two Pete 
Seeger concerts held in 
1954 and ’55. “And, oh lord,” 
he adds, “we’ve got some 
singing to do.” — JH. 
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Oberlin’s Nusha Martynuk; FLY’s Jawole Willa Jo Zollar, Germaine Acogny, and Carmen de Lavallade; 651 Arts’ Anna Glass '96; DANCECleveland s 


Pamela Young; FLY’s Dianne McIntyre; 651 Arts’ Georgiana Pickett '90; and FLY’s Bebe Miller. 


hen Anna Glass 96 and Georgiana Pickett '90 first 
contemplated asking famed dancer Carmen de 
Lavallade to come out of retirement, they assumed 
the answer would be no. 
“We thought it was crazy-talk,” says Glass. “She 
was untouchable; she opened for Josephine Baker!” 
Glass and Pickett are the managing and executive direc- 


tors, respectively, of 651 ARTS, an organization committed to 


advancing the contemporary performing arts and culture of 


the African diaspora. They were planning the organization’s 


20th anniversary celebration when they hit upon the idea of 


contacting de Lavallade. They knew it would be a stretch 
to get her and the rest of their dream line-up—Germaine 
\cogny, Dianne McIntyre, Bebe Miller, and Jawole Willa Jo 
Zollar. All are legends of modern and contemporary dance. 
Chey also are all over 50; the oldest has been dancing profes- 
sionally for more than 60 years. 

“In the world of dance, you are old when you're 30,” 
Pickett. “As they 


Says 


age, choreographers who are also dancers 


tend to work themselves out of their own choreography. It 


doesnt seem fair that as audiences we don’t CELLOS CE enough 


of these masters.” 

And so, they decided to put aside their doubts and ask. 
To their surprise, all five women—‘the Michael Jordans of 
modern dance,” in Glass’s words—said yes. Even more un- 
expectedly, each agreed to perform an ambitious solo in the 
collaborative concert, FLY: Five First Ladies of Dance. 

Beginning witha single concert in New York, FLY became a 
multi-city tour with stops in Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, 
and Newark. In December, the dancers performed to full 
audiences in Oberlin’s Hall Auditorium in concerts cospon- 
sored by DANCECleveland and Oberlin’s Theater and Dance 
Program. The weekend visit also included panel discussions, 
lectures, and master classes. 

Both directors emphasize their delight that Oberlin audi- 
ences experienced the event. “While I was at Oberlin, having 
opportunities to see dance that was coming from outside of 
the campus was very limited,” says Glass, who studied dance 
at Oberlin. “I wanted students to see that there is a lot out 
there, more than you'd recognize.” 

FLY proved a dynamic event, the five solo works by turns 


fierce and lively, and startlingly diverse. Dianne MclIntyres 
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solo was accompanied by acclaimed jazz pianist and Oberlin 


Conservatory alum George Caldwell ’76. An exploration of 


legacy centered around three artists who have influenced 
McIntyre, the piece began with Caldwell and McIntyre walk- 
ing into the spotlight and bowing to each other. 

“It's as if we carry within us what has gone before us, 
and we bring it into the space and acknowledge it before we 
start, says Caldwell. In keeping with the theme of McIntyre's 
dance, after the performance Caldwell spoke of the mentor- 
ship he received from Oberlin jazz studies founder Wendell 
Logan, who passed away in June. 

Glass looks up to the five FLY dancers as “unsung heroes,’ 
noting how her own appreciation of their work has been al- 
tered by her role as producer. When rehearsals first began, 
she saw each dance through the lens of her knowledge of form 
and choreographic vocabulary. Now, she sees the dances in a 
different light. When she watches Miller’s dance Rain, “I see 
her strength, her ease, and her peace in her body.” 

“I hope this project sparks something in everyone who sees 
it, says Glass. “I hope they walk away curious to see more, 
and also inspired to pursue whatever it is they are passionate 


about, regardless of age.” 


Anna-Claire Stinebring 0 is a writer living in Oberlin. 
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IN NOON: 


in Oberlin, and elsewhere 


Helen Joyce ’Il of the newly formed In Noon Dance 
Collective describes a recent duet with member Kai 
Evans ‘Il as being “about the difficulty and tension of 
being together and being apart.” 

The self-described “migratory dance collective” 
knows a little something about that. In Noon has 
four geographic bases—Ann Arbor, Boston, Oberlin, 
and Portland, Oregon—and includes I7 dancers, 
choreographers, and musicians—all recent Oberlin 
graduates or current Oberlin students—scattered across 
the country. And yet In Noon’s creative process depends 
on close collaboration among its far-flung members. 

Group members converge at intervals for intensive 
work sessions, and the collaborative spirit is fostered 
by the shared responsibilities of living, cooking, and 
traveling together. The rest of the year, they must rely on 
e-mails and conference calls. 

In Noon’s debut performance took place in February 
in Boston, and the collective is planning to perform 
during commencement, followed by its first tour in early 
summer. With broadening the accessibility of dance as 
a goal, it plans to seek new venues and social contexts 
for dance, as well as new ways to weave other media into 
dance, through installations and collaborations with 
guest artists. 

“Dance is in many ways a rarefied art form—it doesn’t 
always permeate everyday life in the way text, visual 
art, and music do,” says Jan Trumbauer ’10, who joins 
Katherine Anderson ‘10 and Holly Heidt ‘10 as artistic 
directors of the collective. “With In Noon we are looking 
to close the gap between dance and everyday life.” 


—Anna-Claire Stinebring ‘10 
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Bogi Lateiner 00 threw a wrench into her plans of 


becoming a lawyer, and it’s worked out pretty well. 


BY AMANDA NAGY 


ost of the women who can be found in an auto mechanic's garage 
are on calendar pages on the wall, and theyre not usually wearing 
coveralls. 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
for 2009, of the roughly 800,000 people employed in the automotive service 
industry, less than 2 percent are women. 

That reality was just the kind of thing Sarah “Bogi’ Lateiner ‘00 wanted to undo. 
(Her nickname, by the way, is shortened from the Hungarian name Boglinka, 
which she adopted during a high school exchange program in Hungary.) 

Lateiner owns and operates a thriving automotive service and repair shop 
in Phoenix that educates and empowers women. She named her garage 180 
Degrees Automotive, because, as she puts it, it’s 180 degrees from what most 
people would expect. 

In fact, it's not even what Lateiner expected. She was drawn to Oberlin when 
she saw a statement on Oberlin’s admissions literature: “Think one person can 
change the world? So do we.” She majored in pre-law and women’s studies with 
almost every intention of going to law school. Almost. 

In high school in Montclair, N.J., Lateiner bought an old Volkswagen Beetle 
for $500 and rebuilt it from the bottom up in her auto-shop class. “In the be- 
ginning, it was really to prove a point more than anything,” 


g,’ she says. “It was 
something I wasn't supposed to be interested in. So I thought, why not?” 

While at Oberlin, Lateiner worked with victims in a rape crisis clinic in 
Cleveland. It left her disillusioned about her ability to effect change. That's 
when she began to nurture what she calls ‘a harebrained idea’ that drew on 
her high school hobby. 

She turned to her academic advisor, Oberlin Professor of Politics Paul 
Dawson, for advice. 

“After my senior year, | sat down with Professor Dawson. He asked me why I 
wanted to go to law school,” she recalls. She admitted that she really didn’t want 
to go after all. “And | told him that | had this plan to merge my interest in auto 
mechanics with helping women. He told me to go for it.” 

Lateiner enrolled at Universal Technical School in Phoenix. “I was usually the 


only girl in class, | was a little older than most, and there was a big difference in 


28 


class and background,” she says. “At the same time, | 
found myself shocked about certain stereotypes | held. 
| was really impressed with these young people who 
were already married, had a baby and a house and two 
cars, and were putting themselves through school.” 

Lateiner was accepted by BMW’ss elite mechan- 
ics program and for seven years made a career as 
the only female mechanic in the employ of several 
auto dealerships. But she felt she had lost sight of 
her initial vision. 

“So, I resigned, with tears in my eyes and scared 
out of my skull. | had little money in my bank account, 
so I called all my friends and family to bring their cars 
to me. Business has been out of control ever since.” 

She opened 180 Degrees Automotive in 2006, ini- 
tially intending to focus on car education for women. 
Customer demand, however, has been so high that 
the shop is booked weeks in advance. In the last four 
years, her business has doubled in size each year. 
Today, Lateiner is looking at hiring more technicians 
and meeting with investors to open a bigger shop, and 
she continues to work on empowerment for women. 

Once or twice a month, she holds a Ladies Car 
Care Clinic, covering skills like how to deal with a 
service writer and how to change a tire. The clinics 
teach women not just how to care for their vehicles, 
but how to take charge of their lives. Working with a 
Phoenix charitable foundation, she also started a non- 
profit called Local Meets Global that raises money 
to provide micro loans for women in the world’s most 
impoverished countries, allowing them to start their 
own businesses and become self-reliant. And she’s 
starting a scholarship fund for women who want to 
pursue a career in the automotive field. 

Lateiner estimates that about 60 percent of her cus- 
tomers are women. She currently employs two male 
technicians and—another rarity in the industry—a 
female service writer, Lisa Skinner. 

“Having worked with Bogi, | now see more possi- 
bilities and things that | can do,” says Skinner, who 
joined the shop last year. “She makes me want to be 
a better person. She's always positive and upbeat ... 
she sets goals for herself, and now we do that together. 

“She's always willing to go out of her way to 
explain things to me, the technicians, and the cus- 
tomers, Skinner says. “At the end of the day, we go 
home happy.” 

As it turns out, though, it’s not just women who 
find Lateiner’s approach empowering. 

“There's no judgment in my shop,” says Lateiner. 
“We're women-friendly and gay-friendly, yet straight 
men appreciate that they don’t have to pretend to 
know everything about their vehicles.” 


Amanda Nagy is a staff writer in Oberlin’s Office of 


Communications. 
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A reminder from the Alumni Association 


Vote for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


Alumni participation in the 
trustee elections has been 
approximately 10 percent for 
many years. We need more 
alumni to exercise their right 
to vote! Anonymous donors 
have pledged to donate one 
dollar to the Alumni Fund for 
every vote received beyond 
the number cast during the 
last election (3,184). Your vote 
during this election will allow 
you to help choose the leader- 
ship of Oberlin College and will 
benefit the Alumni Fund—it’s 
free to you and demonstrates 
how much alumni care about 
their alma mater! Be part of 
Oberlin’s history and future 
by casting a vote. 


To vote for an alumni-elected 
trustee, complete the elec- 
tion ballot at http://new. 
oberlin.edu/office/alumni/. 
You will need to sign in to 
OBIEWeb to vote. (If you 
don’t remember your 

user ID and/or password, 
please retrieve it at 
http://tinyurl.com/obieweb.) 
Any Oberlin graduate who 
has not received either a 
paper or electronic ballot 
should call the alumni office 
at 440-775-8692. Voting 
deadline is April 15, 2011. 


es 


ll Oberlin graduates are eligible to cast a vote for an alumni-elected 
A trustee, a tradition that dates back to 1878. A vote for one of the can- 
didates is an affirmation of the Oberlin tradition and confirmation of your 
support for Oberlin. It costs nothing, but has immense value. 


Oberlin is unusual among liberal arts colleges in that six of the 34 seats 


OBERLIN 


on its Board of Trustees are filled through direct elec- 
tion by alumni. As alumni, we, therefore, have a unique 
opportunity to ensure that the Board of Trustees in- 
Vv | cludes members who will be mindful of-the traditions 
and heritage of the institution while implementing the 
important fiduciary responsibilities that are incumbent upon any member 
of any board. Even if you believe that both candidates are qualified for a 
position on the Board of Trustees and will serve Oberlin College well in the 
coming years, please take time to review their credentials and vote. 

Alumni-elected trustee elections have traditionally taken place during 
the fall; however, the Trustee Search Committee has adjusted the election 
timeline to reduce the amount of time between the conclusion of the elec- 
tion and when the chosen candidate takes his or her seat on the Board of 
‘Trustees on July I. 

The candidates for this spring's election are Terence Dougherty 91, 
general counsel at the American Civil Liberties Union since 2005, and 
Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ‘68, vice president and general counsel to 
the ‘Timberland Company since 1997. The alumni trustee elected this 
spring will serve a six-year term (July 1, 2011, to July 1, 2017). 
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What Strengths Would You Bring to the Board? 


Terence Dougherty ’9! 


Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ’68 


| believe that | have a keen understand- 
ing of how organizations should operate 
so that they can do their best work and 
be most effective. Through my current 
job at the ACLU, my work as a volunteer 
for several nonprofit organizations, and 
my past experience as a schoolteacher, 
| see the value of communities working 
through organizations. 

As an academic community, Oberlin 
is fascinatingly diverse and serves and 
requires input from many constituencies: 
primarily the students and_ professors, 
but also administrators, alumni, funders, 
and the local and global community in 
Oberlin And 


those constituencies incorporates its own 


which operates. 
constituencies: individuals with different 
racial, gender, sexual preference, class, 
regional backgrounds, and different inter- 


ests and experiences. I strongly believe 


I am dedicated to Oberlin College, to its 
values, and to its community. My Oberlin 
experience extends farther than my four 
years as a student. | cannot remember a 
time when I did not know and care about 
Oberlin. I was introduced early to Oberlin 
by my parents (Toni and Sparky DiBiasio 
40), who brought us to reunion and com- 
mencement events from infancy, and 
whose wide circle of friends included many 
Oberlin alumni. My own alumni work 
only increased my commitment to this 
institution, which has produced so many 
thoughtful, interesting, challenging, and 
diverse graduates, all making a difference 
in the world. As Alumni Association prest- 
dent, | was fortunate to work on the college's 
strategic planning process with a group of 
faculty, administrators, staff, trustees, and 


students. That experience provided me a 


each of | 


that unless transparent, fair, and consis- 
tently applied structures are in place at 
an organization, certain constituencies 
and individuals may be disempowered, 
and an organization will not be able to do 
its best work. I see the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees as the group respon- 
sible for ensuring that these structures 
are in place and consistently applied at 
Oberlin so all of its stakeholders have 
a real and meaningful opportunity to 
be heard. If there is a fair process for 
decision-making, including meaningful 
opportunities to be heard, hard decisions 
that have to be made will have integrity, 
and the many individuals and constitu- 
encies Oberlin serves will continue to 
see themselves as stakeholders in the in- 
stitution. | would bring this perspective 
and experience to the Board of Trustees 
at Oberlin College. 


special opportunity to participate with the 
broader Oberlin community in analyzing 
what is so special about Oberlin and what 
the college's plans for the future could in- 
clude. | also experienced Oberlin through 
the eyes of a parent when our son, Bryan 
Appleby-Wineberg ‘92, attended and gradu- 
ated from the conservatory. 

| believe I have brought to my service 
on the board a lifelong commitment to 
Oberlin and its values; experience with 
Oberlin through my service with the 
Alumni Association; a deep belief in the 
importance and value of a liberal arts 
education; a commitment to constructive 
problem-solving; an interest in working 
with all kinds of people who represent 
many points of view; and experience 
working in a variety of settings, from edu- 


cational to nonprohit to corporate. 


For much more information, including candidate bios, visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/ 


Oberlin 
ANI Blas 


Year by Year 


Alan Roberts, associate professor of medicine 
at the Medical College of 
Georgia, recently pub- 
lished his memoir, Hot 
Flashes In A Cold World: 
My Struggle to Remain a 


Husband, A Doctor and a 


© ALAN ROBERTS, M.D. 


Roberts 


Man, in the Face of Prostate 


Cancer. 


Helen Opie reports that she is now represent- 


ed by Swoon Gallery. “I have reason to paint 
more than ever because | have three shows to 
paint for this year, all due in August. Any plein 
air painter and anyone who knew me back 
when are welcome to visit me here in the trop- 


ics of Canada.” 


Eileen Razek Hawlk reports that she is 
“much happier’ after moving into the Wesleyan 
at Estrella Retirement Home in Georgetown, 
‘Texas, following two years in a “shabby and old” 
for-profit retirement home in Round Rock. 
She is a volunteer for the Georgetown Animal 
Shelter, where she is socializing cats, and has 
taken an active role in her church, First United 
Methodist. She belongs to a senior choir, the 
Wesleyan Singers, and attends Sunday school 


and church. “If there are any Oberlinians in the 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Spring 2011 


Oberlin Steel is the name of the 
steel drum band based at the col- 
lege, though some alumni might 
know it by the name it had until 
2001: the Can Consortium. OSteel, 
as it is affectionately known, usu- 
ally has between 12 and 16 mem- 
bers, plus auxiliary percussionists 
While its 


repertoire has changed in its more 


and a set drummer. 


than 30 years of existence, it maintains a musical spirit in the tradition of the great steel 


bands of Trinidad. It also performs arrangement of salsa, calypso, and jazz tunes, as well 


as original compositions and arrangements by band members. OSteel has played at the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. and Central Park in New York City, but the 


group is also known for incendiary performances on the steps of Finney Chapel follow- 


ing Illumination. A reunion of the original Can Consortium will take place during this 


years Commencement/Reunion Weekend. Steel drum alumni can see updates on their 


bandmates and log their own at www.oberlin.edu/stuorg/osteel/f-alumni.html. Learn more 


about the reunion by visiting Facebook and searching “Oberlin Steel/Can Consortium 


30th Anniversary.” 


The photograph is from the 1982 college yearbook, Hi-O-Hi. 


area, I'd like to see them,” she says. A: 139 


Estrella Crossing, Apt. 317, Georgetown, TX 


=> 


78628. @ After 31 years at the Crane School of 


Music, SUNY Potsdam, six years at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and three years at Hope 
College, Albert “Roy” Schaberg retired. He 
and his wife, Gail, spend winters at Jekyll 
Island, Ga. As a recipient of the New York 
Chancellor's Award for Teaching, he has seen 
many of his horn students performing in major 
symphony orchestras and teaching in universi- 
ties and public schools throughout the country 
and abroad. Roy was the artist/host of the 
International Horn Society Symposium twice 
and is the founder of the Crane Youth Music 
program, now in its 38th season. © ® Shirley 
Maclennan lives in Grahamstown, South 
Africa, a small university town, and has retired 
from her position as law librarian at Rhodes 
University. “This year we launched the last vol- 
ume of poems, Dress Rehearsal, by my late hus- 
band, Don Maclennan, and are planning a book 


on his work,” she writes. 


W. Brewster Willcox reports that, “after two 
failed retirements” he tried again in 2002 and 
made it stick. “With our home a block from a 
gorgeous Lake Michigan beach, excellent 
museums, one of the finest regional symphony 
orchestras, and two churches (one Presbyterian 
and one UCC) who have taken us in, challenged 
us, and loved us, Muskegon, we have found, is 
Michigan's best-kept secret.” Brewster preaches 
and teaches in nearby churches, among other 
activities. © Joe Hickerson celebrated his 75th 
birthday with folksong concerts in October and 
November in Oregon, Illinois, and Washington, 
D.C., and he thanks all the Obies who attend- 
ed. He is looking for- 
ward to his cluster 
reunion at which he'll 
be gathering recollec- 
tions of folk music 
activities during his 


era at Oberlin, espe- 
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cially those that led to Pete Seeger’s Oberlin 
1954 


1955. “And, oh Lord,” he 


concerts in and 


adds, “we've got some 


do!” W: 


www.joehickerson.com. ® 


singing to 


Northeastern University’s 
Matthews Distinguished 


Professor of Law Michael Meltsner 


Meltsner was presented the 2010 | lugo Adam 
Bedau Award by Massachusetts Citizens 
Against the Death Penalty for outstanding con- 
tributions to death penalty scholarship, during 
a celebration on December 4, 2010. As first 
assistant counsel to the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund in the 1960s, Michael was a member of 
the team that designed the anti-capital punish- 


ment litigation that led to Furman v. Georgia, 


the 1972 case in which the Supreme Court 
decided that capital sentencing laws in force in 
39 states amounted to cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment in violation of the Eighth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. ¢ R. Bruce King 
and his wife, Jane Kempner King, celebrated 


their 50th wedding anniversary on June 20. 


Their sons, Robert King II. ’84 and David King 


88, threw a surprise party for this celebration 


SPR 


Exercise Your Right to Vote 


his past year, you've been asked to vote on a number of occa- 

sions, and, being an Obie, you most likely sported an “I voted 

today!” sticker with pride as recently as November. This spring, 
you have the opportunity to cast another crucial vote—this time for 
an alumni-elected trustee! [Please see page 30.] It’s an incredibly 
simple way (no waiting in long lines) to give back to Oberlin. 

All Oberlin graduates are eligible to participate in the alumni- 
elected trustee election process, a tradition that dates back to 
1878. Oberlin is unusual among liberal arts colleges in that six of 
the 34 seats on its Board of Trustees are filled through direct elec- 
tion by alumni. The process begins with letters of nomination sent 
in by alumni. Nominees are reviewed by the Alumni Council's 
Trustee Search Committee, which selects two finalists. Once 
approved by the Alumni Council, the slate is put to a vote before 
all graduates. One trustee is elected each year for a six-year term. 

Given how passionate and involved Oberlin alumni are as a 
whole, you might be surprised to learn that alumni participation 
in the trustee elections has hovered around 10 percent for many 
years. We need more alumni to exercise their right to vote! 
Therefore, anonymous donors have pledged one dollar to the 
Alumni Fund for every vote received beyond the 3,184 that were 
cast in the last election. Help choose the leadership of Oberlin 
College—and_ help out the Alumni Fund—by voting. It’s free to 
you and conveys an important message about how much alumni 
care about their alma mater. 

Alumni-elected trustee elections have traditionally taken place 
during the fall. This year, the Trustee Search Committee has adjust- 
ed the election timeline to reduce the amount of time between the 
conclusion of the election and when the chosen candidate takes 
his or her seat on the Board of Trustees on July 1. The goal is for the 
process to be more beneficial to the candidates and the college. 

The Board of Trustees is the governing body of Oberlin College. 
It manages the welfare of the college and entrusts the day-to-day 
operations to the president. Trustee responsibilities include: par- 
ticipating faithfully and consistently in board and committee 


meetings and other board functions; preparing for meetings by 


ING 2011 


studying the agenda and its support- 
ing material, and participating in 
those meetings by sharing experiences 
and skills; helping to open doors on 
behalf of Oberlin, to secure financial, 
human and political resources neces- 
sary for the college to accomplish its 
mission and purposes successfully; 
serving Oberlin as a whole, rather 


than representing the interest of or 


making conclusions solely on the 
basis of the views of any particular constituency; and recognizing 
that the board, as a corporate body, approves college policies and 
monitors their implementation. 

Alumni-elected trustees are full board members with no dis- 
tinction from other board members, with the exception that they 
additionally serve on Alumni Council and periodically meet with 
alumni in that capacity. 

Alumni can be very proud of the trustees who were chosen by 
the alumni body in past elections: Robert J. Frascino 74, Amy 
Chen ’79, Alan W. Houseman ‘65, Kofi Lomotey '74, Danette 
DiBiasio Wineberg ‘68, and Diane Yu '73. If you'd like to read 
up on their lives, backgrounds, and accomplishments, visit http:// 
new.oberlin.edu/office/general-counsel-and-secretary/trustees. 

The candidates for this spring’s election are Terence 
Dougherty 91, general counsel at the American Civil Liberties 
Union since 2005, and Danette DiBiasio Wineberg 68, vice pres- 
ident and general counsel to The Timberland Company since 
1997. The alumni trustee elected this spring will serve a six-year 
term (July 1, 2011 to July 1, 2017). 


Even if you believe that both candidates are qualified for a 


position on the Board of Trustees, and will serve Oberlin College 


well in the coming years, please take the time to review their cre- 
dentials and vote! 
—Dwan Vanderpool Robinson ’83 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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A Match Made in Oberlin: 
Finding Love on Computer Date Night 


aul Lewis was a freshman interested in early computer 
programming when he unwittingly matched two romantic 
partnerships at Oberlin. In the early 1960s, decades ahead 
of Internet dating services, Lewis had the idea of using comput- 
er programming to match compatible dates. He was still explor- 
ing majors—he tried economics and math before settling on phi- 
losophy—when the future sociologist in him wondered, “What is 


it that brings people together?” 


Oberlin, after all, was a fairly homogenous group in an era of 


curfews and chaperones and separate dorms for women and men. 
Some would say that going steady was a lot of work that took time 
away from studies. 

“Finding a date is a haphazard process,” says Lewis, who earned 
his doctorate in sociology at the University of California, Berkeley. 
“I've always been interested in how people find someone to marry. 
I thought, ‘How can we make it more systematic?’ And what's 
more systematic than a computer?” 

In April 1965, Lewis used the mainframe computer in the physics 
department to coordinate a “computer date night.” Interested stu- 
dents answered a questionnaire, and Lewis programmed the 
computer using Fortran code with keypunch cards to match 
up couples. 

The survey asked students basic questions about their hobbies 
and interests, like their preference for music, sports, or books, as 
well as what qualities they would look for in a mate. The partici- 
pants were contacted with their computer-matched dates, and on 
that same night the man was instructed to go to the woman's dorm 
to meet her. Afterward, there were parties and planned entertain- 
ment on campus for the couples. 

“It was like a one-night extravaganza,” recalls Mike Faden ‘65, 
who was matched with Janice Nakano '65, a French major, who 
became his wife of nearly 45 years. “There was a faculty show and 
live entertainment. Everyone went out that night and had a good 
time. Almost two-thirds of the students participated.” 

Mike says Janice was dating someone else at the time, but that 
didn't deter him from asking her out on another date. They were 
both seniors looking forward to graduation. They went their sep- 
arate ways after commencement. 

Just a few months later, Janice was teaching at an elementary 
school in Connecticut, and Mike was writing for a newspaper in 
Massachusetts. The alumni office sent out a booklet with class- 
mates’ addresses. Mike was still interested in Janice, so he sent 
her a card. They reconnected, and they married a year later. 

Alums Steve Sinding and Monica Knorr had already been dat- 


ing since their sophomore year. They scheduled their wedding right 


after graduation in 1965. They answered the questionnaire. Of 
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course, the computer matched them up, too. They're still married 
and living in Vermont. 

Lewis doesn’t consider himself a matchmaker in his personal 
life. He says he never bothered to answer the questionnaire him- 


self—he was already dating, and he didn't dare match himself with 
a different woman. 

“This was certainly the first computer dating,” says Lewis. “I 
would still recommend it for a group like Oberlin. Heck, it’s a good 
way to get to know people.” 

Mike Faden says it was difficult to find time for romantic 
interests when he was a student. Most people he knew were 
intensely focused on their studies. But, who knows? Maybe he 
and Janice would never have met if it hadn’t been for one curious 
student learning how to program code for a mainframe computer. 

“The survey measured a combination of similar interests and 
different attitudes, which was true in our case,” Mike says. “We 
traveled in totally different circles. Janice lived in French House and 
hung out with other French majors. | worked for The Review and 
hung out with friends who were into sports and politics.” 

The Fadens live in Bethesda, Maryland, with two grown daugh- 
ters. Janice is a semi-retired school administrator, and Mike is a 
legislative attorney with the Montgomery County government. 

Lewis was a Shansi fellow in Taiwan before he pursued grad- 
uate studies in sociology. He is retired from the U.S. Regulatory 
Commission. 

And although his classmates can thank him for marital bliss, 
Lewis says he has never married. 


—Amanda Nagy 
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at their church in Athens, Ga. Bruce has been 
on the University of Georgia chemistry faculty 
since 1966 and is a regents’ professor emeritus. 
He continues active research in computational 
inorganic and organometallic chemistry, mainly 
in collaboration with Babes-Bolyai University in 
Romania and with four universities in China, 
where he holds adjunct professorships. He 
received an honorary doctorate from Babes- 
Bolyai University in 2008. Recently, the 
University of Georgia established an annual R. 
Bruce King inorganic chemistry lectureship. ¢ 
When Patricia Hawley Reed retired after 48 
years working at the Summit YMCA, she and 
husband William A. Reed left New Jersey for 
Upland, Calif., to be closer to their children 
and grandchildren. “The warmer weather is an 
added benefit,” writes William. ¢ © Jane Gray 
Coutts writes: “Since our 50th reunion, Curt and 
I have sold our upstate New York house (where 
we lived for 44 years) to become permanent 
residents of Florida. We still play tennis, swim, 
ride bikes, and work out at a fitness center. I’m 
completing a third year as our club’s social 
chair, and | volunteer in a first-grade classroom. 
Life is good!” 


The General Theological Seminary, the oldest 
seminary of the Episcopal Church, awarded an 
honorary doctor of divinity 
degree to Rev. Nancy Roth. 
The author of numerous 
books, she is also a retreat 
leader, dancer, and musi- 
cian. Her son, Michael 
Roth '87, was with her at 
the ceremony. 


On Halloween week- 
end 2010, Meg and 
Owen Thomas and 
Jack and Carol 
Kepler joined Nancy 
and David Jones at 


their home on Lake 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
247 W. Lorain St., Suite C 


Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Sebago, Maine, for a mini-reunion. “We digni- 
fied it by sharing hundreds of stories that prob- 
ably should have been left buried and probably 
were improved with age,” writes Carol. “It was 


great fun.” 


Marsha Heller plays oboe as a member of the 
Leonia (N.J.) Chamber Musicians Society, which 
ends its season in April. She says she frequently 
performs with harpsichordist and fellow Society 
member Ed Brewer ’60, who, like her, has lived 
in Leonia for “many, many years.” Marsha was 
also selected by the Art History Channel to be 
one of its 21st Century Artists. Her work can be 
seen on the channel's online gallery, as well as 
her own website: MarshaHellerGallery.com. “As 
you see, | have two simultaneous careers, thanks, 


in part, to my Oberlin education,” she writes. 


® Martin Hochman has been organizing 
weekend driving trips for the LA chapter of the 
BMW Car Club of America for the last few 
years. He's also a member of the Motor Press 
Guild, which allowed him to drive high per- 
formance cars for two days at the AAA 
Speedway on an infield road course, which he 
wrote about in the Whispering Bomb, a publi- 
cation of his local BMW chapter. He and his 
wife, Mary, recently traveled to Idaho, Los 
Angeles, the Galapagos Islands, and several 
sites in Montana, including Glacier National 
Park. They plan to take a six-day guided saddle 


trip in Yosemite National Park in July. 


® James Cooper has been writing a food col- 
umn for Examiner.com since retiring from IBM 
last year. The column includes recipes, food 
science, commentary on food misinformation, 
and restaurant reviews. He 
is also the technical director 
for Troupers Light Opera, 
for whom he built the set 
for Gondoliers last year and 
Fledermaus this spring. Jim 
has three grandchildren 
from his two children. W: 


http://jameswcooper.com. * ® Since retiring 


- from full-time journalism, Janet Silver I odell 


has written arts and entertainment pieces for 


the Palo Alto Weekly (Calif.), copy edited for 
Chronicle Books, and edited for clients. In 
November, she participated in National Novel 
Writing Month, completing 50,000 words in a 
month, writing under the name Janet Silver 
Ghent. “It’s more of a soap opera than a novel,” 
she says. She and her husband sing in several 
chorales and have six grandchildren between 
them—the latest a baby girl in Yorkshire. “The 
Podell Hotel, as we call it, is open for visitors 
after a major remodel.” W: JanetSilverGhent.com. 
¢ ® Phillip Singerman was appointed to the 
newly created position of associate director for 
innovation and industry services at the U.S. 
Commerce Department's National Institute of 
Standards and Technology in January. He is 
responsible for a number of external partnership 


programs at the federal agency. 


® Douglas Maass recently joined a marine 
supplies company in West Haverstraw, N.Y., as 
sales associate. Douglas had been employed at 
VotingMachines.com as, he says, “King.” “Now 
that New York has phased out its mechanical 
lever voting machines, | had to find another 
way to keep myself occupied. I've put my 55 
years of experience as a sailor to work selling 
marine equipment and supplies for West 


Marine (340 stores worldwide).” 


® Carl Brown recently completed his first solo 
vacation, following his wife Nancy's death in 
January 2010. Helping him with the transition 
trip were Nat Carpenter and Chuck Dickinson 
in the Boston area. They, along with Chuck's wife, 
Lynn, then proceeded up to Middlebury College 
to see Maestro Francois Clemmons perform in 
a parent's weekend concert. Following that reunion, 
Nat and Carl went to visit Rev. Tom Pellaton 
at his new apartment in Harlem. “It was a 
wonderful example of renewed and continuing 
friendships. Sharing, fun, and caring were the 
order of the day throughout the two-week trip.” 
Carl lives in Prescott, Ariz. 
bg =«E:happyrock@cableone.net 

@® Rebecca Randolph 
McBride, a 


writer and editor, recently 
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published Traveling Between 


the Lines: Europe in 1938 


McBride 


(Epigraph Books). The book 


combines a travel journal written by her father 
while he and Rebecca's mother toured Europe 
WWII 


Rebecca's own commentary, both historical and 


the year before the start of with 


personal. E: rmebride@taconic.net. 


Rebecca Kaiser Gibson has been selected as 
a Fulbright Scholar to teach poetry at the 
International Institute of Information ‘Tech- 
nology in Hyderabad, India, this year. Her hus- 
band, Charlie Gibson, will accompany her. 
Rebecca has been teaching poetry at Tufts 


University in Boston for the past 15 years. 


Anne Emerick is thriving in what she calls her 
“reformatted life.” Professionally, she merges 
her “nerd-techie side with her enjoy-people- 
interaction side,” providing tech support for 
imaging products. She balances her work life 
by hosting a series of house concerts in her 
older home in Oakland, Calif. “My two ‘chil- 


dren’ are now young 


<a 
fee adults,” she reports. 
Cortelyou Kenney is 
currently clerking for 
a fourth-circuit fed- 
eral court judge in 


Richmond, Va. Caleb 


Kenney miraculously survived a horrific car 


Emerick 


accident in 2006, but nonetheless continues to 
pursue a race car career. He has regrouped and 
is attending a local community college, major- 
ing in business. Writes Anne, “Gratitude per- 
vades my life on many levels. Stop on by to 


attend a concert.” W: www. WisteriaWays.org. 


1971 


In July 2009, Gail Henderson was named 
chair of the department of social medicine, an 
interdisciplinary department in the University 
of North Carolina School 
of Medicine, Chapel Hill. 
Gail continues to work in 
China on health and health 
care, and she directs the 
Center for Genomics and 
Society at UNC. Her hus- 


band, Mike Cohen, directs 


Henderson 


the Institute for Global Health and Infectious 


Diseases at UNC. Their children, Jessie and 


2) 


Michael, live in New York and London. W: 
www.med.unc.edu/socialmed. ¢© ® Willem 
Brakel writes, “I was recently promoted into 
the Senior Foreign Service with the rank of 
counselor. Since February 2010, | have been 
director of the State Department's Office of 
Environmental Policy, which covers interna- 
tional aspects of air pollution, chemicals, 
ozone, hazardous waste, water resources, 
sustainable development, and_trade/environ- 
ment issues. After 11 consecutive years abroad 
(Belgium, Mexico, Italy), | am enjoying recon- 
necting with life in Washington, D.C.” ¢ 
Stephen Bryant performed the role of Old 
Hob in the opera Flora with the Spoleto USA 
Festival 2010 in Charleston, S.C. Flora was the 
first opera performed in the U.S. colonies in 
1735. Stephen is scheduled to return to Spoleto 
this year to perform the role of Gobineau in 


Menotti's The Medium. 


Kazuo Tokito is marking 


his 30th year as solo picco- 
lo of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. His first piccolo 
CD has been released in 


Japan and is available else- 


y 4 


Tokito 


where through ilunes. ® 
Maghan Keita was elected 
vice chair of the board of trustees at the College 
Board 


committed to excellence and equity in educa- 


a nonprofit membership organization 


tion. He is a professor of history and director of 
the Institute for Global Interdisciplinary Studies 
at Villanova University, where he has been a 


faculty member since 1988. 


Barbara Newman received a_ three-year 
Mellon Distinguished Achievement Award of 
$1.5 million, which she is 
using to enhance the pro- 
gram in medieval studies at 
Northwestern University. 
Barbara has taught there 
since 1981, working on 
medieval spirituality and 
writings by, for, and about 
women. She lives in Evanston, Ill, with her 
husband, Richard Kieckhefer, and their three 
cats, Felicitas, Hyperbole, and Oxymoron. “Warm 


thanks to Oberlin professor Grover Zinn for 


initiation into the field!” ® Director John 
Scheinfeld’s new documentary on the late 
singer Harry Nilsson, titled Who is Harry 
Nilsson (And Why Is Everyone Talkin’ About 
Him)?, was the subject of Stephen King's 
Entertainment Weekly column in October. King 


called John’s film “close to genius.” 


@ Peter “Sukha” Goehring is still “musicing 


to excess (styles, instruments, groups, circuit 


size) as well as recording and producing CDs 
for friends, digitizing local historical archives, 
working a seasonal construction job, and being 


a family caregiver. Never retire!” he says. 


1977 


@® The September 2010 Jewish Times Asia 


(jewishtimesasia.org) ran a feature article about 


two books by Tiberiu Weisz. Tiberiu went to 
Taiwan with the Oberlin in Taiwan program 35 
years ago and is now returning to visit Donghai 
University for a talk, an informal meeting with 
faculty, students, and staff, “and of course a 
visit to the Oberlin Cafe.” 


J 
: 
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Eric “Ric” Davidson, a senior scientist with 
the Woods Hole Research Center, is now coor- 
dinator of the North American Regional Center 


for the International Nitrogen Initiative. 


1979 


@® After 11 years in the book business, Lorin 


Burte returned to manufacturing in 2006. He 
manages the capital budget for a privately held 
firm specializing in diesel and transportation 
products. He is pursuing a CPA and an MS in 
accounting at Governors State University in 
Illinois, “where, alas, academic standards are 
not quite those demanded by Barry McGill and 
Bob Neil.” Lorin lives near Chicago with his 
singing dog, Henry, and says he “plays too much 
golf and not enough bridge.” ¢ ® Amy Fried 
has self-published her first book, Escaping Dick 
Cheney's Stomach, available on Amazon. She 
and husband, Jim Katz ’81, are now empty- 
nesters: one daughter is a senior at Kenyon 
College; the other is a sophomore at George 
Washington University, where Jim has just been 


promoted to full professor of medicine. Jim 
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chairs the rheumatology division at Medical | Cambridge campus and working closely with 8 
Faculty Associates. © ® A novella by Rosanne the arboretum’s neighbors in Jamaica Plain 
Adelman Rabinowitz, Helens Story, will be | and Roslindale. ¢ Jed Wentz earned his doc- 


published by PS Publishing | torate at Leiden University in December. His 


Neurosurgeon Peter_L. Mayer was elected 


chief of staff at Sarasota (Fla.) Memorial 


ee a Oe , | 
spring 2012. She al: ‘sis was ; aala 
in spring 201 She also | thesis was titled The Relationship between — | lospital, an 800-bed community hospital with 


has a story in the new | Gesture, Affect and Rhythmic Freedom in the approximately 1,100 
anthology Never Again: | Performance of French Tragic Opera from Lully physicians re etatt 
< A ‘) ys c : Sle Y 


Weird Fiction Against | to Rameau. The defense included a concert ¢ © A sculpture by 
Racism and Fascism, pub- | performance in which five expatriate Oberlin Peter Hiers was 
lished by Grey Friars Press | graduates took part. Jed was assisted by Sara included in the 


Rabinowitz 


and available on Amazon. ® | DeCorso ’95, Joseph Tan 97, Cassandra Beijing International 
J 5 : 


Art Biennale held at 


Rebekah Levin joined the McCormick | Luckhardt 91, and Evan Few '06. 
Foundation in Chicago in November as direc- 
tor of evaluation and learning. She assists the 
foundation in evaluating the impact of its phil- 


anthropic giving and its involvement in com- 


munity issues. ® In one of its last acts of 2010, What's happening in your region? Find out at 

the U.S. Senate confirmed the nomination of Regional ObieWeb, www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 

Jacqueline A. Berrien as chair of the U.S. Roundup 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

She earned her law degree at Harvard and | 

clerked for O.W. Clemon, the first African 

American U.S. district court judge in| Oberlin Club of Southern California — Faculty Lecture and Performance Series 

Birmingham, Ala. | More than 50 Obies from around L.A. came out to meet and congratulate Oberlin Professor David Orr, 
| winner of the 2010 Green Prize Pioneer Award, at the Santa Monica Public Library in November. 

| Professor Orr discussed the Oberlin Project, a city-wide strategy to transform Oberlin—college and 


| town—into a sustainable model of a thriving community. 
After a brief stint coordinating clinical research 


projects for the Denver Hospice, Jennifer Oberlin Club of San Francisco Bay Area — Ninth Annual Alumni Concert 
Moore Ballentine was appointed executive Obies from around the Bay Area joined organizer Poppy Dorsam ’86 and John Keller, Oberlin’s Director 
director of Life Quality Institute, Colorado's of Alumni Regional Activities & Education, at the Community Music Center for an evening of diverse 
premier provider of educa- | alumni musical performances ranging from classical to jazz to folk. 
tion for healthcare profes- 
ga aa ey Oberlin Club of New York City - MOMA Exhibit Tour 
eee | NYC Obies joined architect Jonathan Kirschenfeld '76 in December for a special Oberlin alumni tour of the 


oie, PaRElel conn ies: Museum of Modern Art's exhibit “Small Scale, Big Change: New Architectures of Social Engagement.” 
sional street cred by surviv- 


ing (so far) a bout of can- 


Oberlin Club of Washington D.C. — Second Annual Celebration of Obies in D.C. 

For the second year in a row, more than 300 D.C.-area Obies joined President Krislov at the Russell 
Senate Building to celebrate the numerous Obies and current student interns working in our nation’s 
capital. This year we were joined by U.S. Representatives Marcy Kaptur and Dennis Kucinich; our event 
featured speaker Cynthia Hogan '79, chief counsel to Vice President Joe Biden. 


Ballentine 


cer,” she says. “It contin- 
ues—thankfully—to be a long, strange trip, 
and I’m enjoying pretty much every minute.” E: 
jennifer@irisproject.net. © William “Ned” 
Friedman is the new director of the Arnold 


Arboretum at Harvard University. Ned delivered 
Oberlin Club of New Mexico — Faculty Lecture and Performance Series 


New Mexico Obies turned out for an exciting concert in January featuring Oberlin Professor of Organ 
James David Christie, followed by a potluck dinner at the home of regional coordinator Josh Gonze '84. 


a lecture at the Harvard Museum of Natural 
History on “Darwin's ‘Abominable Mystery’ and 
the Search for the First Flowering Plants” in 


November. Ned, an evolutionary biologist who 


Oberlin Alumni Association — Oberlin Club of London Set to Launch! 

Preparing to launch Oberlin’s first international alumni club Is Professor of Musicology Charles 
McGuire 92, who, with his wife, Cleveland regional coordinator Kira McGirr '06, invited London area 
alums to join them for an Obies Night Out in London to learn how to get involved in launching Oberlin's 


has done extensive research on the origin and 
early evolution of flowering plants, is the eighth 
director of the arboretum, which is adminis- 
tered by Harvard's office of the provost. He also 
will be a tenured professor in Harvard's arts and first international alumni club. 


sciences faculty. His priorities include strength- 


ening ties between the arboretum and the 


SPRING 2011 


MEE 


Pre-College Admissions Seminar 
for Children of Alumni 


Have a child who will be a senior 
in the fall looking at colleges? 
You are invited to attend Oberlin’s 
Pre-College Admissions Seminar, 
a one-day program designed 
to assist children of alumni 
who are rising seniors as they 
begin their college search. 


Friday, June 24, 2011 


Details and registration form 
are available at 
hitp://oberlin.edu/admissions/seminar 


the National Art Museum of China last fall. 
The piece, says Peter, is part of a larger body of 
work “inspired by the many unstopped negative 
effects of growing worldwide consumerism and 
dependence on finite fossil fuels, and by con- 
cerns for long-term human survival.” He was 
one of five artists and the only sculptor out of 
300 participating international artists to speak 
about his work. Peter shows his work in gal- 
leries in Santa Fe, N.M., and Carmel, Calif. W: 


www.peterhiers -COM. 


Jonathan Sturm was artist-in-residence with 
the Des Moines Symphony in January 2010. In 
March 2010, he traveled to Kaliningrad, Russia, 
to perform Beethoven's Triple Concerto with 
that city’s orchestra and a chamber recital with 
the Ames Piano Quartet. Additional perform- 
ances with the quartet took him to New York, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska and West Virginia. 
He also recorded two CDs under the Dorian/ 
Sono Luminus label with the quartet. The year 
also included performances and teaching in 
Minnesota, Cleveland, and Des Moines, and 
writing for a number of outlets. Jonathan holds 
a part-time position as visiting professor of 
chamber music at Drake University in addition 
to his full-time work at lowa State. © Joyce 
Luhrs was named to the League of Women 
Voters of Northern Valley's (N.J.) board of 
directors for a two-year term and also elected 
co-vice president. She recently joined the board 
of directors of the Hispanic Business Council 


Scholarship Foundation of N.J., Inc., which 
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advances the educational aspirations of the state's 
Hispanic students. Her creative marketing, public 
relations, and management firm company, Luhrs 
& Associates, had named the council as one of 
its “In the Community” initiative projects and 
developed a publicity campaign to announce its 
2010 scholarship. She also reports joining the 
board of a local arts organization and discover- 
ing another Obie, Marsha Heller ’61, also on 


the board. © ® Anne Harrington Kaniclides 


writes, “I recently began my third career since 
eraduating from Oberlin, this time as a medical 
assistant. My children, Nicholas, almost 11, 


and Andreas and Alexander, 7, are not over- 


joyed at this development.” E:akaniclides@pro- 


vide.net. © ® Elizabeth Searle has a new 


novel, Girl Held in Home, due this fall. She is 
the author of three other 
books of fiction and teach- 
es in the Stonecoast MFA 
program. She is the coau- 
thor of the script for a short 
film based on her novella 


Celebrities in Disgrace, which 


Searle 


premiered as an_ official 
selection of the Woods Hole Film Festival in Cape 
Cod last August. Elizabeth's theater piece, Tonya 
& Nancy: The Opera, was performed in 2010 in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, partly on ice. Her Tonya 
& Nancy: The Rock Opera will be showcased in 


Boston this year. W: www.elizabethsearle.net. 


Roberto Santiago is the public relations man- 
ager for the Miami City Ballet, which celebrates 
its 25th anniversary season this year. Roberto is 
in charge of promoting the Miami City Ballet and 
its ballet school. He will travel with the company 
during its spring and summer 2011 European 


tour. E: rsantiago@miamicityballet.org. 


Victoria Gau became assistant conductor of 


the National Philharmonic 
in North Bethesda, Md., in 
January 2010. She remains 
artistic director and con- 
ductor of the Capital City 
Symphony (D.C.) and 
adjunct associate professor 
of opera at George Mason 
University in Fairfax, Va. Vicki lives in Takoma 


Park, Md., with her husband, two daughters, a 


dog, and a cat. ® Kenneth Jaffe had his bibli- 
ography, Solo Vocal Works on Jewish Themes: 
A Bibliography of Jewish Composers, published 
by Scarecrow Press last fall. 
The fully annotated and 


cross-referenced volume en- 


SOLO VOCAL WoRKS 
ON JewisH THEMES 


compasses multiple genres 
A Bibliography of Jewish Composers 


(opera, oratorio, sacred serv- 


ices, etc.) and themes such 


as the Bible, Jewish history, 


philosophy, and Jewish suf- 
fering. © The book that Anthony Arnove 
coedited with Howard Zinn, Voices of a People’ 
History of the United States, has, along with 
Zinn’s A People’s History of the United States, 
inspired a documentary called The People Speak. 
The documentary, for which Anthony was codi- 
rector and coproducer, aired on the History 
Channel; a DVD is now available. The show 
was also paired with dramatic readings in a 
stage presentation in London featuring actors 
Ben Kingsley and lan McKellen and hosted by 


Colin Firth. W: www.peopleshistory.us/. 


Karen Gunther married Nestor Matthews 
last July on Cape Cod. The couple chose 
Massachusetts “because of Karen's family his- 
tory there and because it’s a state that recog- 
nizes marriages amongst all 
couples.” Karen is assistant 
professor of psychology at 
Wabash College in Indiana, 
and Nestor is associate 
professor of psychology 
at Denison University in 
Ohio. 


Writer Kerry Reichs was “delighted to start a 
new chapter with the birth of her son, Declan 
Rex Reichs, on July 
1, 2010, measuring 7 
pounds 8 ounces, 21 
inches, and approxi- 
mating a total life 
change.” Kerry lives 
in Washington, D.C. 


Reichs 


Her newest novel, Leaving Unknown, was pub- 
lished by Harper Collins in May, and she is cur- 
rently writing a book that deals with alternative 
families. W: www.kerryreichs.com. @ Jennifer 


Abrams cofounded OurGoods.org, a barter 
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network for creative people. The site launched 
in October 2010 and “is growing rapidly,” she 
reports. OurGoods users 
barter skills, space, labor, and 
art objects. The site match- 
es barter partners, provides 
accountability tools, and 
offers technical assistance 


resources. It is currently 


Abrams 


focused on New York City, 
with plans to expand to other cities in the near 
future. © ® Marcy Webb and Matt Reid '9] 
have released wines produced under their own 
brand, PWR Wines—the People’s Wine Revolu- 
tion. Alexander Aptekar ‘91 and Maud Aptekar 
designed the label. “The Bea's Knees blend of 
Syrah, Zinfandel, and Petite Sirah, named for 
Matt and Marcy's daughter, is already sold out, 
and the Syrah will be sold out soon,” the two 
report. [his year PWR crushed Grenache and 
more Syrah, and the 2010 wines will be bot- 
tled next summer and released shortly there- 


after. W: www.facebook.com/PWRWines. 


Lynn Amores and Josh 


Rutkoff 93 announce the 
birth of their son, Dante 


Charles Amores Rutkoff, in 
June 2010. “He joins 2- 
year-old big brother Moshe 


James Amores Rutkoff, who 


is a burgeoning immigration 
rights activist and an aspiring semi-organic 


backyard strawberry farmer,” writes Lynn. “We 


® See This Sign? © 


If so, you are reading an excerpt of a class 
note that was posted to OBIEWeb. To read 
the author's full class note (or to post your 
own), log on to OBIEWeb at www.oberlin.edu/ 
alumni. Follow the links from the “Keep in 
Touch” bar in the upper left corner. 

To join OBIEWeb, go to the MyOBIEWeb 
box and select “register to access the com- 
munity” (it’s free). You'll need your Oberlin ID 
number, which appears above your name on 
the address label of this magazine. Please 
direct questions to alumni@oberlin.edu or 
(440) 775-8692. 
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keep ourselves busy by balancing family life 
and work life-organizing health care workers 
(Josh, the labor organizer) and being one (Lynn, 
the family doctor) while juggling (sometimes 
literally) two children under the age of 3—in 
Los Angeles.” ¢ Greg Munno earned his exec- 
utive masters of public administration degree 
at Syracuse University’s Maxwell School in 
December. He continues to help clients “con- 
nect, communicate, and create,” using civic 
engagement, strategic communication, and 


social media strategies. W: gregmunno.com, 


Stacy Tolchin announces 


the opening of her law office 
in Los Angeles, practicing 
exclusively in immigration law. 
W: www.tolchinimmigration. 
¢ Emily Ulrich’s 


daughter, Simona Gail, was 


com. 


Tolchin 


born at home in San Rafael, 
Calif., in July 2010. Emily is a single mother 
by choice and blogs 
about her experience 
at mydiybaby.com. She 


is a senior researcher fe 


Ulrich 


at Steelcase and is 
“navigating the bal- 


ance.” 


Jacqueline “Jackie” Linge wrote, produced, 


and edited Law Dividing Love, a short documen- 
tary that tells the stories of binational same- 
sex couples living under the threat of separation 
or exile. W: lawdividinglove.com. ¢ ® Diepiriye 
Kuku-Siemons submitted his dissertation at 
Delhi University’s School of Economics, in 
the department of sociology, on Male Sexual 
Minorities and the Construction of Identities in 
Contemporary Urban India. He is “now ready to 


teach and publish around the globe!” 


Nancy Sirivanakarn and Jeremy Klapper wel- 
comed their daughter, Melanie Sarai Klapper, 
on July 12, 2010, in Syracuse, N.Y. The family 


will move to New York City in June and would 


love to reconnect with other Obies in the area. 
E: nancy_sirivanakarn@yahoo.com. ® Geoffrey 


Goldman works in human resources, recrult- 


ing, and career coaching. 
He writes that his recent 
position was workforce 
reduced, and he is now 
looking for a new job in the 
New York City/Tri-State 
area. © Sarah Newstok, 


program manager for Livable 


Goldman 


Memphis, was featured in a January article about 
sustainable city planning in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. The article states that it 
was at Oberlin, where Sarah studied under 
David Orr, that she “came to believe in a holis- 
tic approach, in which many problems are 


addressed at once.” 


Based on her Fulbright research on hanji, 
Korean handmade paper, Aimee Lee built the 
first Korean paper- 
making facility in the 
U.S. at the Morgan 
Conservatory in 
Cleveland last sum- 


mer. She teaches and 


lectures about hanji 
and travels as a resident and visiting artist: 
http://aimeelee.net. © @ Since July 2009, 
Heather Davis has been based in Kinshasa, 
Democratic Republic of Congo, as the DRC’s 
first interagency coordinator for the President's 
Emergency Program for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR). 
She works with agencies that receive HIV, 
AIDS funding to ensure that their strategies are 
in line with the DRC’s national strategy to com- 
bat the disease. Prior to relocating to Kinshasa, 
she spent three and a half years as a research 
coordinator with the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, traveling to the DRC 
and working on infectious disease and mater- 
nal/child health projects, including malaria, 


monkeypox, and HIV/AIDS research. 


2000 


® Dana Kotler graduated from Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in 2009 and completed a 
preliminary year in internal medicine at St. Luke’s- 
Roosevelt Hospital in New York. She is now a 
resident in physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion at the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago/ 
Northwestern University. She also recently chore- 
ographed and performed in Action Potential 


with Torino: Margolis, a performance art team, 
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and Lee Azzarello, which premiered at the Piksel 
Festival in Bergen, Norway, in November 2009. 
¢ Dana _ Adipietro 
married David Black 
last September 19 in 
Pittsburgh. Despite a 
joyous wedding cele- 


bration, Dana says she 


Adipietro 


is still torn as to whom 
she loves more—Dave or Oberlin. Obies attended 
in force: Neelanjana Banerjee, Dana Gruber, 
Erica Matluck, Jibrail Nor, Jami Silver, and 
David Tamarkin and Katy Hansen, Raquel 
Olivo, and Whitney Smith Pellegrino, all ‘99. 
Dana reports that Dave and his closest friends, 
who attended West Virginia University, have 
suggested that Oberlin’s mascot be the consti- 
tution. Dana, who practices environmental law 
in Pittsburgh and works for the U.S. Army Corps 


of Engineers, does little to dispel this notion. 


® Laurel Paget-Seekins recently earned a 
PhD in civil engineering at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology with a dissertation on sustain- 
able public transit investments. “Next stop is a 
post-doc in Munich, Germany, on mobility cul- 
ture in megacities.” ® Jara Kern and Benjamin 
Burney 00 welcomed daugh- 
ter Isla Kern Burney on 
June 21, 2010. With two 
musician parents, Isla shows 
early interest in a variety of 
musical genres. Ben accept- 


ed a new position in July 


2010 as a senior advisor 
with Exequity in Libertyville, Ill., and Jara has 
worked as the marketing director for the Chicago 


Humanities Festival since July 2008. 


2002 


Sarah LePage and 
Jonathan Linch 


W elcomed a healthy 


baby boy on May 21, 
2010. Gabriel Jordan 
is ‘happy, super cute, 


and very loved.” 


2003 


Lily Matini recently started a new job as a civil 


litigation attorney with Schulze & Pederson, 


P.C. in Washington, D.C. She changed jobs from 
her previous civil litigation gig in Potomac, Md., 
for the sake of mass transit and to work closer 
to home. Lily continues to swing dance profes- 
sionally with the oldest award-winning swing 
dance team in North America, Fidgety Feet. 
She also continues to model professionally 
part time. © ® Mike Severino announces the 
birth of his baby girl, Millie Sherlene Severino 
Shiguango, born August 28 
ac) 
Timothy Haineswood 
and Joslyn Homberg 


in Tena, Ecuador. 


announce the birth of their 
daughter, Isadora Homberg 
Haineswood, on May 31, 
2010, 


The family lives in Putney, but hopes to move 


Severino 


in Brattleboro, Vt. 


to Marlboro soon. ‘They report that “Gail Haines 


'70 is enjoying grandmotherhood.” ® Kate 


Eubanks not only shares a job at the PFund 
Foundation with Susan Raffo, she shares an 
Oberlin past. Kate and Susan job-share the 
position of coexecutive directors of the only 
Minnesota foundation dedicated exclusively to 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) 
equality, a social justice community foundation 
in Minnesota. Kate worked as the LGBT com- 
munity coordinator in the MRC at Oberlin for 
two years. She says she'll be back on campus in 
May to speak on a panel celebrating the MRC's 
15th anniversary. Susan attended Oberlin in 
the 1980s. 


2005 


Lillian Klotz and Cary Foster are happy to 
announce their marriage on June 19, 2010, at 
Grounds for Sculpture in Hamilton, N.J. Several 
generations of Obies were in attendance, includ- 
ing Lorna Cobb, Ariana Cohen-Halberstam, 
Rachel Cohn, Zeeba Daruwalla, Shahriar 
Kabir, Julie Medalie, Allison Shauger, 
Danielle Solan, and Amy Warren; the bride's 
father, Robert Klotz '72, along with Kevin Balfe 
sill Burdick and 


Linsey Will, both ’75; Ben Jones ‘96; Alexa 


and Dennis Haseley, both ‘72; 


Schmitz '06; Melissa Ising ’07; and Ben 
Klebanoff ‘09. Lilli and Cary enjoyed a 10-day 
honeymoon in Greece. They live in Oberlin. ¢ 
® Elena FitzPatrick Sifford and Justin 
Dario Sifford ‘Ol were married June 19, 2010, 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. ‘The couple 
never attended Oberlin together, but met in the 


fall of 2005 through Billy Weisbrod and 


Benjamin Irish (04. Other Obies in attendance 
at the wedding were Paula Altman, Gina Hay, 
Zara Machatine, Sabia McCoy-Torres, and 
Emily Preston; Christopher Irish, Sanaya 
Kaufman, and Laughlin Siceloff, all (01; Godwin 
Okoli 04; Sebastian Costante, Shoshana First, 
and Renee Morgan-Saks, all ’06; and Pia 


Murray ‘07. 


2007 


Michael Chandler Lemon and Meredith 
Bannister Dowling (06 were married June 5, 
2010, on Land’s End Beach in Beaufort, S.C. 


Oberlin alumni in attendance included (L to R, 


first row to last): Liz 
McConnell, Ben 
Lowenstein, Ariela 
Zamcheck, Hanni 
Muerdter (06, Rob 
Stenger 04, Lauren 
Abendschein, Molly 
Boynton, Michael, Meredith, Kym Buzdygon, 


Becca Glaser, Sara Rizik-Baer, Sam 
Goodman, Sam George, Bear Kittay, Elias 
Awad, Annie Watson, Spencer Backman, 
and Ben Purdon. Meredith and Michael are 
graduate students at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Meredith is working toward dual 
masters degrees in environmental science and 
public affairs; Michael studies Chilean history 
in the Latin American studies program. ® ® 
Michaela Ferrari is conducting research on 
womens and clinicians’ attitudes toward con- 
traception and abortion in Tbilisi, Georgia, on a 
Fulbright grant. @ Violinist 
Yuncong Zhang joined 
the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in January 2010 
and became a tenured mem- 
ber. She has held concert- 


master positions in orches- 


tras at Juilliard, the Music 
Academy of the West, and Oberlin in venues 
such as Carnegie Hall, the Kennedy Center, 


and Severance Hall. 


—— 
E-mail your news and 


high-resolution digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Alumni Books 

More information about 
these books is available 
at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


The Tager 


! True Story of 


lengeancée and Survival 


John Vaillant 


The Tiger: A True Story 

of Vengeance and Survival 
John Vaillant ’84 

Knopf 


Reading John Vaillant’s The 
Tiger: A True Story of 
Vengeance and Survival pro- 
vokes the same thought you 
get reading a very long New 
Yorker article: wow, is this 
thorough. Part character- 
driven crime procedural, part 
geopolitical exploration, part 
Animal Planet best-of reel, 
Vaillant takes one strange and 
vicious interaction between a 
man and a tiger and traces 
nearly every strand that led to 
that point back to its origins, 
sometimes traveling decades. 
Along the way we learn 
Perestroika had a significant 
downside, Russia’s Far East 
can be pretty miserable, 
pinecones have surprising eco- 
nomic importance, and some- 
times there is no line between 
right and wrong, just a slowly 
fading, murky gradient. But 
don't worry if you're not inter- 
ested in learning—it’s also a 


page-turner.—Jeff Hagan ‘86 


NG 2011 


Crossing the Barriers: The 
Autobiography of Allan H. Spear 
Allan H. Spear ’58 

University of Minnesota Press, 


2010 


When Allan Spear died in 
2008, then-Senator Barack 
Obama said, “His evenhand- 
edness, command of the 
issues, and ability to reach 
across the aisle and work with 
colleagues of both parties 
were legendary and should 
inspire us all. He was a man 
of great courage who served 
as one of this nation’s first 


openly gay legislators.” 


You Were Wrong 
Matthew Sharpe ’85 
Bloomsbury USA, 2010 


A Black Soldier’s Story: The 
Narrative of Ricardo Batrell and 
the Cuban War of Independence 
Edited and Translated by 
Mark A. Sanders '85 
University of Minnesota Press, 
2010 


Parallel Worlds: The Remarkable 
Gibbs-Hunts and the Enduring 
Insignificance of Melanin 

Adele Logan Alexander 
University of Virginia Press, 
2010 


The Lost Minyan 

David M. Gitlitz ‘63 
University of New Mexico 
Press, 2010 


Why We Make Gardens 
(& Other Poems) 
Jeanne Larsen ‘7 | 
Mayapple Press, 2010 


Time Binds: Queer 
Temporalities, Queer Histories 
Elizabeth Freeman ‘89 
Duke University Press, 2010 


Chamber Music: 
A Listeners Guide 
James M. Keller ’75 


Oxford University Press, 2011 


Draw the Dark 
[sa J. Bick ’78 


Carolrhoda Lab, 2010 


Screen Enemies of the 
American Way: Political 
Paranoia About Nazis, 
Communists, Saboteurs, 
Terrorists, and Body Snatching 
Aliens in Film and Television 
Fraser A. Sherman ‘80 
McFarland, 2011 


Violent Democratization: 
Social Movements, Elites, 
and Politics in Columbia’s 
Rural War Zones, 1984-2008 
Leah Anne Carroll 
University of Notre Dame 
Press, 2011 


Graphic Women 
Hillary L. Chute '98 
Columbia University 
Press, 2010 


The Realisms of 
Berenice Abbott 

Terri Weissman 91] 
University of California 
Press, 2011 


What Really Happened to the 
1960s: How Mass Media Culture 
Failed American Democracy 
Edward P. Morgan ‘68 
University Press of Kansas, 2010 


CROSSING THE BARRIERS 


In Her Hands: 

The Education of Jewish 
Girls in Tsarist Russia 
Eliyana R. Adler ’91 
Wayne State Universit) 
Press, 2011 


Liberal Arts at the Brink 


Victor E. Ferall, Jr. 56 


‘Harvard University Press, 


2011 


FACULTY 


The Impossible Border: 
Germany and the East, 
1914-1922 

Annemarie H. 
Sammartino 

Cornell University Press 


Between 1914 and 1922, 


millions of Europeans 
left their homes as a 
result of war, postwar 
settlements, and revolu- 
tion. In The Impossible 
Border, Annemarie H. 
Sammartino explores 
these waves of migration 
and their consequences 
for Germany, while 
showing the significance 
of migration for under- 
standing the difficulties 
confronting the Weimar 
Republic and the grow- 
ing appeal of political 
extremism. Annemarie 
(Ari) teaches history at 
Oberlin. 
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James M. Koller 


says Phyllis Gorfain. 
She and husband Bruce Richards ’61 are 
not only joined in marriage, but also in their 


profound love for and commitment to Oberlin. | — 
Phyllis Gorfain is an Emeritus Professor of 


Phyllis and Bruce have been a part of the English, former chair of the women’s studies 
Oberlin family — town and gown — for many program, and an Oberlin Posse mentor. Bruce 
years, serving as teachers, mentors, advocates, Richards is the former associate dean of the 
and donors. They whole-heartedly believe in College of Arts and Sciences, Emeritus Profes- 
the Oberlin slogan, “Think one person can sor of Physics, and former chair of the physics 
change the world? So do we.” and astronomy department. Both have taught 


in the Danenberg Oberlin-in-London Program. 
Bruce’s family history with Oberlin College 
consists of a long list of alumni, including his 
parents, siblings, in-laws, aunts and uncles, 


Including Oberlin in an estate plan is just one 
way that Phyllis and Bruce are continuing 
the Oberlin tradition of sending students out 


into the world prepared to make a difference. ATC eeRTTG ees LIGtCAATTTaC Cail oraIttn anne 


TINE oy SMe Clos Male MIR back to his grandparents, Mark (class of 1910) 
-Uiclaalal change the world and accomplish ex- and Gertrude (Class of 1911) Richards. 
traordinary things too. 
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Bruce Richards ’61 
and Phyllis Gorfain 


STAFE/FACULTY 
Alvin “Dewey” Ganzel Jr., longtime English 


professor at Oberlin, died January 31, 2011, at 


Kendal of Oberlin of complications from 
Parkinson's disease. His wife, Carol, and three 
daughters survive him. He was 83. A tribute to 
Mr. Ganzel will appear in the next issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


1930 

Catherine Helen Woodward Priebe received 
a teaching certificate at Western Michigan 
Teachers College in Kalamazoo and began her 
career teaching Latin and music with the Baroda- 
Bridgman schools. A highly skilled seamstress, 
she made her own clothes, including her wedding 
dress, and often created outfits for her grandchil- 
dren. After the passing of her husband, Charles, 
in 1982, Mrs. Priebe moved to Traverse City to 
be closer to family. She served as organist and 
pianist with a local church, with the Kitchen 
Band, and for the Grand Traverse Pavilions 
Sunday afternoon worship service. At age 102 
she was still able to perform hymns and popular 


songs from memory on the keyboard. Mrs. Priebe 


died November 15, 2010, in Traverse City. She is 
survived by two daughters and nine grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 


£937 


Evelyn Ruth Hazelton Kornhauser was a 
geneticist with Columbia Presbyterian Hospital 


in New York City for many years. She and her 
husband, Albert ’38, lived in New Canaan. After 
his death in 1984, Mrs. Kornhauser main- 
tained the family home before moving to North 
Branford, Conn. She was known for her love of 
science and nature, birds and flowers, and most 


especially, the ocean and the cherished moments 
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she shared with family in West Boothbay, 
Maine. She died June 27, 2010, at her home 


in North Branford. ‘Two daughters and three 


| grandchildren survive her. In addition to her 


husband, a son also predeceased her. 


1938 

Jean Forsythe Dye, of Kingsville, Ohio, died 
November 15, 2010, at age 93. She served as 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Association 
from 1982 to 1983 and was the recipient of the 
association's 1988 Alumni Appreciation Award. 
As amember of the Cleveland Heights-University 
Heights Board of Education from 1958 to 1973, 
Mrs. Dye served as board president four of 
those years. She also served as president of the 
College Club of Cleveland, was the first woman 
president of the Ohio School Boards’ Associa- 
tion, was president of the Ohio PTA, and was 
vice president of the National PTA. After a brief 
stint teaching English, she married Sherman 
Dye 37, who died in 1997. She is survived by 
three daughters and two sons, a brother, and 18 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Ueiehe) 
Dr. Helen Boatwright, a celebrated soprano 


soloist, worked with luminaries in the world of 


music, including conductors Leopold Stokowski, — 
| Phroso Stater was a lifelong resident of Cliffside 
_ Park, N.J., until moving to assisted-living last 


Erich Leinsdorf, Seiji Ozawa, and Zubin Mehta. 
She also performed with Leonard Bernstein at 
Tanglewood in the early 1940s, sang opposite 
tenor Mario Lanza in his operatic stage debut, 
and performed for President John F. Kennedy 
in the East Room of the White House in 1963. 


Dr. Boatwright championed American composers 


1940 


and recorded the first full-length album of the 
songs of Charles Ives. She also performed the 
works of another American composer, her 
husband, Howard Boatwright. In addition to 
her bachelor’s degree, Dr. Boatwright earned 
masters and doctoral degrees at Oberlin. After 
Howard Boatwright became dean of the Syracuse 
University School of Music, the couple estab- 
lished a university-sponsored summer program 
in 1969 in Vevey, Switzerland, where they taught 
and performed every summer until 1988. Dr. 
Boatwright taught at Syracuse University and 


Connecticut College, was a professor of voice 


at the Eastman School of Music in Rochester | 
clubs and retirement centers. He died Nov- 


from 1972 to 1979, and served as a guest pro- 
fessor at Cornell University and the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Dr. Boatwright continued to learn new 


music, and was teaching until three weeks before 


| her death. She celebrated her 90th birthday 


with a solo concert at a local church. She died 


December 1, 2010. She is survived by two sons 


_ and a daughter. Her sister, Esther Friedley '26, 


predeceased her. 


John Kendall earned a master’s degree at 


Columbia Teachers College and became a vio- 
lin pedagogue widely known for his role in 
introducing the Suzuki method of music edu- 


_ cation in the United States. In his more than 


50 years of teaching at the university level, Mr. 


~ Kendall trained violin teachers worldwide, and 


offered workshops and master classes until 


_ shortly before his death. He and his wife, 
| Catherine Wolff Kendall ’42, initiated and 


contributed seed money to establish the 
Watershed Nature Preserve on the site of an 
abandoned sewage lagoon in Edwardsville, III. 
Mr. Kendall and his wife moved to Takoma Park, 
Md., to be near family following his retirement. 
His wife died in 1998, and in 2005 he relocat- 
ed to Ann Arbor, Mich., with the family of his 
son, Christopher. Mr. Kendall died at Arbor 
Hospice on January 6. He is survived by two 
sons and a daughter, Nancy Kendall Foster '65, 
seven grandchildren, including Benjamin ’89 


_ and Daniel 91, and four great-grandchildren. 


year. After retiring from Union Carbide in New 
York, she enjoyed her garden and continued to 
serve Grantwood Congregational Church in 


Cliffside Park. She died on August 3, 2010. 


Dr. Maxwell Thomas Ervin was a music 


_ educator, first in Springfield, Mass., then Long 


Island, N.Y., and, finally, from 1956 until 1979, 
at the Tucson, Ariz., public schools, where he 
eventually became director of music. He led a 
team of teachers, administrators, and support 
personnel to build one of the most comprehen- 
sive public school music programs of any city of 
its size. Dr. Ervin served as organist at Catalina 
Methodist Church and later at Valley Presbyterian 
Church in Green Valley, Ariz. In retirement he 
drove for Meals on Wheels and was a popular 


piano soloist and leader of songfests at service 


ember 5, 2010, at the age of 94. He was pre- 
deceased by his wife of 69 years, Jane “40. He 
is survived by two sons, a daughter, seven 


grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 
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Lendrum MacEachron was born in China 
and grew up in Oberlin. He taught airplane 
mechanics in WWII, spent 25 years as a patent 
attorney, and then spent the remainder of his 
life believing that music can save the world. He 
passed away August 30, leaving two daughters. 


His wife, Susanna ‘40, predeceased him. 


1941 
Sarah C. Arnold was a member of First Church 
in Oberlin, the League of Women Voters, the 19th 
Century Club, and a life member of the Oberlin 
Heritage Center. She enjoyed reading and knit- 
ting, playing the piano, listening to music, play- 
ing bridge with friends at Kendal, Bible study, 
swimming, and traveling extensively in Asia and 
France. Sarah was an enthusiastic Ohio State 
Buckeye football fan and loved horses and horse- 
back riding. She is survived by her husband, 
Emeritus Young-Hunter Professor of Art Paul 
Arnold '40; a son; three daughters, including 
Judith Arnold ‘69 and Tracie Hampton '76; eight 
grandchildren; including Christopher Donaldson 
'89; eight great-grandchildren, including Michael 
Beard ‘08; and a sister and brother. Mrs. Arnold 
died October 22, 2010, at Kendal at Oberlin 
after a brief illness, surrounded by family. A sis- 


ter preceded her in death. 


943 


Patricia Herzog attended Oberlin from 1939 
to 1941. She earned a degree in economics at 
the University of Texas. A self-taught lawyer, 
Mrs. Herzog helped change California divorce 
law in 1985 by arguing that a wife who put her 
husband through medical school deserved to 
share in his future earnings after they divorced. 
Since beginning her practice in the late 1950s 
as the Orange County Legal Aid Society’s first 
lawyer, Mrs.Herzog prided herself on represent- 
ing the underdog. During WWII, she helped 
build planes for the military in Long Beach and 
later worked as a reporter for the Orange County 
Register and other publications. She is survived 
by three children, two stepchildren, four grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild. Her husband 


of 44 years, Haskell Shapiro, predeceased her. 


Richard F. Marshall was a class officer and a 
member of Pillory, a group he met with annual- 
ly. Upon graduation, he joined the U.S. Navy 
and served in the D-Day invasion, then moved 
to Hawaii with the Navy in anticipation of a 
possible invasion of Japan. After the war, Mr. 


Marshall went home to Youngstown to join his 
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father in the family coal business, but he returned 
with his family to Oberlin in 1961 when he was 
appointed assistant treasurer of Oberlin College. 
Mr. Marshall held various administrative posi- 
tions with the college for 13 years before joining 
the Oberlin Medical Clinic as executive direc- 
tor in 1974, retiring in 1985. Mr. Marshall died 
November 18, 2010, in Oberlin. He is survived 
by his wife of 57 years, Elizabeth; four chil- 


dren; and three grandchildren. 


Marguerite Wambough Renna died July 2, 
2010, in Redmond, Wash., leaving two daugh- 
ters, including Susan Renna Grijalva '70, and 
four grandchildren. Her husband, Albert, pre- 


deceased her. 


Robert A. Van Riper served in the U.S. Navy 


during WWII and afterward began a career in 
public relations. He was senior vice president 
at N.W. Ayer & Son, then public relations coun- 


sel for the Financial Accounting Standards 


Board, retiring in 1991. He was the author of 


two novels and two nonfiction books. He died 
October 18, 2010, in Baltimore after a long ill- 
ness. He is survived by his wife, Barbara "44; 


two daughters; and a grandson. 


1944 
John A. Pearson, Jr., was a retired vice presi- 
dent and trust officer with Bank of America. He 


was a member of the Field Club, Mission Valley 


Country Club, and the Church of the Redeemer. 
He died November 8, 2010. Survivors include 
two daughters, a son, and three grandchildren. 


His wife of 35 years, Pat, predeceased him. 


1945 

Jean T. MacArthur Miller attended Oberlin 
from 1942 to 1945, majoring in music educa- 
tion. She taught music in several high schools 
and raised a family of six in upstate New York. 
Mrs. Miller helped found a community 
chorale and an Audubon Society chapter, and 
he actively taught for or led organizations dedi- 
cated to music, wildflowers, education, health, 
and conservation. Mrs. Miller later took grad- 
uate courses in music at SUCO and taught 
music for six years in area schools until her 
hearing deteriorated. In 1975, she earned an 
LPN degree at Delhi, and for the next 10 years 
did nursing work, home care, head start, and 
nurse social work. In retirement, Mrs. Miller 
and Robert devoted summers to nature pho- 
tography in Wyoming and winters to leading 
nature and bird tours in tropical countries. In 
2009, the couple received local Conservationist 
of the Year awards for lifetime devotion to envi- 
ronmental concerns. Mrs. Miller died of pneu- 
monia following chemotherapy treatment of 
non-Hodgkin's lymphoma on December 7, 
2010, in Oneonta, N.Y., leaving her husband of 
65 years, five children, including Susan Miller 


72, and a sister, Helen Moseley '42. 


Honorary trustee Victor J. Stone ’42, honorary '83, died November 26, 2010. A Univer- 
sity of Ilinois College of Law emeritus professor, Mr. Stone was a passionate advocate 
for civil liberties and civil rights and a lifelong champion of the First Amendment. He 
cofounded the Champaign County (Illinois) chapter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which has since named its highest honor the Victor J. Stone Award for Lifetime 
Service in the Cause of Civil Liberties. In 2002, the national organization awarded Mr. 
Stone its highest honor, the Roger Baldwin Award, which recognizes “a lifetime com- 


mitment to civil liberties.” 


An economics major at Oberlin, Mr. Stone was editor-in-chief of the Oberlin Review. 
He enlisted in the U.S. Navy after graduation and served in the South Pacific. He earned 
a law degree at the Columbia University School of Law, and he worked as an attorney 
and as a research associate before joining the University of Illinois faculty in 1955. 

An active member of the Oberlin Board of Trustees from 1982 to 1997, his post- 
graduation service to the college began decades earlier, when he took part in a 1955 
career conference for students. He served the Alumni Association in many capacities. 
He was president of the Class of 1942 and of the Chicago alumni club. He was also a 


member of John Frederick Oberlin Society. 


Mr. Stone is survived by his wife, Susan; their children, Mary, Jennifer, and Andrew 


’80; and five grandchildren. 
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Samuel Bruce Copeland, Jr., attended Oberlin 


from 1942 to 1945. He joined the new Naval V12 
Unit on campus and, after five semesters, quali- 
fied to be a naval officer. Following his military 
service, he completed his BA at Muskingum 
College in 1947. Following his career in life 
insurance and real estate, he retired with his 
wife Carol to her hometown, Berkeley, Calif. A 
passionate advocate for social justice, he was 


excited by the challenge of finding and funding 


workable solutions to systemic problems. He 
offered his leadership and financial expertise to 
many innovative initiatives with professional, 
community, and church groups. Mr. Copeland 


died peacefully at home in Oakland, Calif., on 


October 28, 2010. He-is survived by his wife of 


64 years, Carol; three daughters, including Sue 
Copeland Jones ‘70; a son; five grandchildren; 
three great-grandchildren; and a brother, John '47. 


1946 

Robert W. Fritts was a research physicist at 
3M and developed many product areas, but 
will be most remembered for his enthusiasm 
and support of the people who worked with 
him. Throughout his life, Mr. Fritts was pas- 
sionate about all he did. He was an inspiring 
and interactive husband, father, and grandfather, 
investing large personal resources in shared 
family activities, from canoeing and fishing to 
skiing and scuba diving. He also devoted sig- 
nificant energy to his many friends, and he 
championed community projects, including bike 
paths and efforts to aid senior citizens. He died 
June 17, 2010, shortly after a final reunion with 
his wife, Peggy 46, and their three children, and 


visits from many close friends. 


1948 


Alice Pusey Holland, a longtime member of 


the planning board and the library committee in 
Rocky Hill, N.J., was also a mother of four. In 
1972, she and her family moved from New 
Jersey to Winchester, Mass., where she worked 
as advertising manager of the American Orchid 
Society while her husband taught at Harvard 
University. She moved to Wynnewood, Pa., in 
2006 with her husband after his retirement to 
be closer to their children and grandchildren. 
She died of cancer on November 26, 2010, 
leaving her husband, Heinrich: a daughter, 


Anne '77; two sons; and a sister, Kate ’52. 


Duane Smith entered Oberlin with the Class 


of 1945 but his education was delayed because 
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of WWII. He died from complications from 
colon cancer on February 14, 2010. His wife 
D eral Lee a ¢ > 7 
Barbara, a son, a daughter, and a sister, Marv- 


Janice Partridge ’48, survive him. 
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Dr. Robert M. Kingdon received an MA 
from Oberlin in 1950 and a PhD in 1955 at 


Columbia University, as well as an honorary 
degree from Oberlin in 1999. Dr. Kingdon was 
professor of history at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he also served as director of 
the Institute for Research in the Humanities. 
He also taught at the University of Massachusetts 
and the University of lowa. The author of many 
books and articles on John Calvin’s Geneva, 
Dr. Kingdon was the pre-eminent American his- 
torian of the French Reformation. His nephews, 


nieces, and colleagues remember him as a cap- 


tivating storyteller, his subjects drawn from actu- 
al events and from his own fertile imagination. 
He is survived by four siblings: Anna Carol 
Dudley 52, MA ’56; Henry 56; John '62; and 
Arthur '65; and 10 nieces and nephews, five 
of whom graduated from Oberlin. He died 
December 3, 2010, in Madison, Wisconsin. 


1950 

Dr. Robert E. Anderson was drafted just days 
before his high school graduation. He served 
in the Army in the Pacific Theatre of WWII in 
New Guinea, the Philippines, and Japan before 
coming to Oberlin. He earned both an MA and 
PhD at Ohio State University. He taught in 
Ohio for several years before accepting a posi- 
tion at San Francisco State University in 1958. 
In 1961 he moved to Emporia State Teachers 
College in Kansas, where he served as head of 
the music education department. He returned to 
California in 1964 to become professor of music 
education at Long Beach State University. In 
retirement, he and his wife, Doris, travelled a 
ereat deal, occasionally coordinating trips with 
their daughter, Lisa Lynn Anderson ‘80, son-in- 
law William Swafford '78, and later with their 
eranddaughters. Dr. Anderson died June 14, 
2010. Survivors include a daughter, a son, and 


three grandchildren. Doris predeceased him. 


1952 

Sadie Garrett Curtis received her master’s 
degree in chemistry at Purdue University before 
moving with her husband to Monterey, Calif, 
where he attended the Naval Postgraduate 


School. After many moves required by the Navy, 


including to Guantanamo, Cuba, the Curtis 
family settled in Severna Park, Md., where 
Mrs. Curtis raised her family of three, was a 
Girl Scout Leader, and served on the board of 
the Girl Scouts of Central Maryland. She was 
an active member and former president of the 
Unitarian Universalist Church of Annapolis, 
where she sang in the choir. She had been 
particularly instrumental in transforming their 
church into a “welcoming congregation” to the 
LGBT community and hosting a PFLAG sup- 
port group at the church. The Curtises trav- 
eled extensively, particularly enjoying cruises, 
and visited many parts of the globe, including 
Alaska, the Caribbean, Europe, Russia, China, 
India, New Zealand, Australia, Bali, South 
America, Africa, and Antarctica. Mrs. Curtis 
died April 28, 2010, after battling Alzheimer's 
disease for several years. She is survived by her 
husband, William °52; a son and two daugh- 
ters, including Carol '79; three grandchildren; 
a sister, Eunice Ruth Millikan Shankweiler '55; 
and a niece, Aino Millikan ’90. 


Dr. James Smith Pierce served in the Army 
at Fort Dix, N.J., during the Korean Conflict, 
rising to the rank of corporal. He resumed his 
academic studies at Columbia University in 
New York City and at Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Mass., graduating with a PhD in 
fine arts from Harvard in 1962. He taught art 
and architectural history at Case Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland and at the University 
of Kentucky in Lexington until retiring in 1989 
as professor emeritus. While semi-retired in 
Camden, he was visiting professor of art at 
Colby College in Waterville and artist-in-resi- 
dence at the University of Southern Maine in 
Gorham. Dr. Pierce published widely in the areas 
of medieval, Renaissance, and 20th-century fine 
art and folk art, including a book on the Swiss- 
German painter Paul Klee and a widely assigned 
textbook, From Abacus to Zeus. In addition to his 
contributions to the history of art, Dr. Pierce 
was an early contributor to the Land Art move- 
ment during the 1970s and 1980s. He died May 
13, 2010, in Belfast, Maine. He is survived by 
his wife, Carol Smyers; two sons; a brother; two 


grandchildren; and a niece and nephews. 


Dr. William Wallace Cayard earned a 
PhD in religion in 1956 at the University of 
Southern California. For 30 years he served as 


professor of philosophy and religion at West 
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Liberty University in West Liberty, W.V., where 
he was instrumental in founding the faculty 
senate. As a member of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers), he was a leader in the com- 
munity, working for justice and peace. He died 
of Parkinson's disease on August 7, 2010. His wife, 
Leonora '54, four children, six grandchildren, 


and three great-grandchildren survive him. 


Fred Bunker Davis graduated from Harvard 
Law School in 1957 and served two years as 
assistant attorney general of New York. He was 
associated with two New York law firms, 
Mudge, Stern, Baldwin & Todd and Cahill 
Gordon & Reindel before accepting a partner- 
ship in the Kutak Rock law firm in Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Davis was a leader in bringing technology 
to his specialty of Blue Sky Laws (securities 
laws). In retirement, he taught English as a 
second language and pursued his lifelong inter- 
est in birding, volunteering many hours for the 
Hawk Migration Association of North America. 
He died October 30, 2010, following a fall. He 
leaves his wife of 50 years, Janet; two daughters, 
including Susannah '92; one granddaughter; 
and two sisters, Virginia Davis Hodge '48 and 
Alison Davis Oldham ’51. 


Sarah Katherine “Sally” Grant Venman was 
an active member of many community organi- 
zations in Amherst, Mass. As a member of First 
Congregational Church, she served as chair- 
person of the Parish Life and Fellowship 
Committee, as a deacon, and as a member of 
the search committee. She and her husband, 
William '53, founded the Valley Light Opera in 
1975, where they served as producers until 1991. 
After they retired from producing the compa- 
ny’s fall show, the couple continued to work on 
spring productions for many years. Along with 
the arts, she had a strong love for the natural 
world. It was at the location of the Great Gray 
Owl sighting in Hadley in 1984 that Mrs. 
Venman and a few others decided to start what 
became the Hampshire Bird Club. For 18 years 
she wrote the club’s newsletter, which reflect- 
ed her quick wit, playful sense of humor, and 
love of birding. Sally’s principal passion and 
commitment, though, were to her family, and 
she made her home the center of neighborhood 
activities. As the children grew up and started 
families of their own, she continued lavishing 
her creativity, love, and support on her grand- 
Mrs. 


2010, at Cooley Dickinson | lospital after a brief 


children. Venman died November 13, 
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illness. She is survived by her husband of 55 


years, five children, and 14 grandchildren. 


1955 | 
Rev. Wilson Douglas Snyder died on May 
22, 2010, at Hospice of the Western Reserve in 
Cleveland. He is survived by his wife, Joan, and 


children, including David ’78 and Lisa ’81. 


1956 


Edward C. Shoemaker was recruited by 


IBM during his senior year at Oberlin and 
enjoyed a long career with the company, work- 
ing in sales and in product planning and cus- 
tomer education. A proud moment came as he 
worked with the Oberlin faculty in the suc- 
cessful installation of Oberlin’s first IBM com- 
puter. He also enjoyed being the MC at his 50th 
class reunion dinner. On January 14, 2010, at home, 
he succumbed to metastatic prostate cancer. His 
wife, Louise Dewey '56, a son and daughter, 


two grandchildren, and his brother survive him. 


Keith Austin Williams graduated from the 
University of Chicago Law School in 1960 and 
was hired at the then First National Bank of 
Chicago into the trust department, where he 
served as one of the youngest vice presidents in 
the bank’s history. After moving to Geneva, IIl., 
in the late 1960s he spent most of his free time 
rehabbing a turn-of-the century home. He died 
November 3, 2010, after suffering from Lewy 
Body disease. Two brothers, including 
Christopher "60, and a son, Scott, predeceased 
him. His wife, Nancy, a son, and a multitude 
of in-laws, nieces, and nephews and long-time 


friends survive him. 


1957 


Dr. Harold Budd Lemmerman earned a 
master’s in art education and a PhD in fine arts 
and theatre at Columbia University. He was a 
professor of art at New Jersey City University 
(NJCU) for 37 years, chaired the music theater 
program, and was director of two exhibition 
spaces. Following his retirement, one of these was 
renamed the Harold B. Lemmerman Gallery. 
In 1999, the trustees of NJCU additionally hon- 
ored him with the title of Professor Emeritus of 
Art. The son of Oberlin alumni, Dr. Lemmerman 
married classmate Mary Jo Logsdon ’57 in Oberlin 
following graduation. He kept a lifelong friend- 
ship with his mentor, Paul Arnold ’40, and 
designed the Class of 1957 50th year reunion 


brochure. His devotion to theater and the arts 


continued through his active retirement. He 
volunteered as scene designer and consultant 
for several theaters in southern Vermont and 
upstate New York, and continued to paint pen 
and ink, watercolor, and china-marker drawings, 
working out of his studio in the historic 191] 
Arlington, Vt., train station. He died March 23, 
2010, leaving four children, eight grandchil- 


dren, and a sister, Janet 54. 


1960 

Rev. Thomas Harper earned his Master of 
Divinity degree at Evangelical Theological 
Seminary in Naperville, Ill., and served the 
Ecumenical United Brethren and United 
Methodist church from 1964 to 1972. The fol- 
lowing year he served as a reporter for the Review 
in Alliance, Ohio, where he wrote entertainment 
news and obituaries and edited the religion 
page. He also wrote a column called “Looking 
Around.” Known for his love of books, theater, 
classic movies, religion, and music, Rev. 
Harper had been a member of the Rodman 
Public Library board of trustees and a trustee for 
the Alliance Symphony Orchestra. He and his 
wife, Cynthia, were honorary life members of 
Carnation City Players. Rev. Harper died 
December 16, 2010, in Canton, Ohio, from com- 
plications following heart surgery. His wife and 


a brother preceded him in death. 


Rev. Ellen M. B. Oliveto studied piano 
under Jack Radunsky and studied music in 
Austria and Paris. Prior to becoming a minister, 
Rev. Oliveto taught piano privately in Long 
Island and was a church organist for eight 
years in Massapequa, N.Y. She was an accom- 
panist for various choral groups on Long Island, 
in the Hudson Valley, and on the Mountain Top. 
She directed several cantatas and performed in 
many local concerts. Rev. Oliveto received 
masters degrees in divinity and sacred theology 
at the Theological School-Drew University in 
Madison, N.J. She was ordained at Bridgeport 
University in Connecticut. Rev. Oliveto began 
her career in ministry as pastor of the 
Prattsville/Lexington-West Kill Charge in 1988, 
serving that parish until she retired in 2001. She 
came out of retirement in 2004 to serve the 
Windham-Hensonville United Methodist Church 
and the Ashland Community Methodist Church 
for three years. After retiring again in 2007, she 
continued to serve the Ashland Church as pianist. 
She passed away in her home in Prattsville, 
N.Y., on June 20, 2010. 
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oel Pennington Brainard held advanced 


degrees from MIT and Cornell University and 


State Public Service Commission. He died 


1962 


worked in the research office at the New York 


memorial minute 


peacefully on December 11, 2010, survived by 
his wife, Jane Carol Glendinning; three chil- 


dren; and two brothers, including William ’57. 


ters degree from Harvard University, lived with 
her family in Japan for three years before set- 
tling in Acton, Mass. Mrs. Roberts owned and 


operated Stow Decorating Center in Stow, 


ean Kaserman Roberts, who held a mas- | Mass., for almost 25 vears. She loved helping 


Dr. RONALD W. CASSON 


r. Ronald W. Casson, emeritus professor of anthropology, 
died at his Oberlin home on July 25, 2010, after a long, 
debilitating illness. 

Born in Chicago in 1942, Ron attended the University of Illinois, 
majoring in journalism and attaining his undergraduate degree in 
1964. He then studied anthropology at Stanford, receiving a master's 
degree in 1967 and PhD in 1972. 

A first teaching position at Duke was followed by Ron's Oberlin 
appointment in 1976. Only a few years out of graduate school, he 
had already established a publication record that could only be the 
envy of people much further along in their careers. Those early pub- 
lications in major linguistics and anthropology journals established 
the course of a research program that remained at the frontier of lin- 
guistics, language, and culture, and, later, cognitive anthropology. His 
scholarship was matched by his fine teaching, marked as it was by an 
easy classroom presence, a respected scholar’s quiet confidence, and 
a wry, self-deprecating sense of humor. With Ron’s Oberlin appoint- 
ment, linguistics found its center in the anthropology department, 
where his outstanding mentorship inspired numbers of students to 
pursue advanced study. For Ron, teaching and research were seam- 
lessly bound together. On the Oberlin-in-London Program, for exam- 
ple, he gathered much valuable data on dialect and accent in the city, 
which he then incorporated into his courses. 

As a graduate student at Stanford, Ron entered anthropology as 
part of a movement variously referred to as componential analysis, 
ethnosemantics, or the new ethnography, emphasizing the use of lin- 
guistic models for the study and analysis of culture. It was to set the 
course of his scholarly career. His field of ethnographic expertise was 
the Middle East, particularly Turkey, where his village research exam- 
ined kinship and social organization. Summers frequently found him 
in follow-up fieldwork in the village or in Istanbul, accompanied by 
his wife, Banu Ozertug, a Stanford-educated medical anthropologist. 

Ron published widely, including original articles, review articles, 
and commentary in prestigious journals; he also contributed to edit- 
ed volumes on cutting edge issues in linguistic and cognitive anthro- 
pology. His book Language, Culture, and Cognition (Macmillan 1981) 
became a widely used text and reference work. He also served as an 
associate editor of the American Ethnologist. 

Beginning in the late 1980s, Ron’s interests in culture and cogni- 
tion focused on color categories. He published articles on color shift 


and the evolution of color terms; English secondary color terms; and 
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brightness and color categories. When he became ill, he was working 
on additional articles exploring linguistic innovation in English and 
Turkish color terminologies and Old and Middle English words for color. 
At that time, Oberlin’s Department of Anthropology hosted a meeting 
of the Northeast Ohio network of anthropologists at which Ron pre- 
sented his latest research on color categories and perception. It was 
to be the basis for a projected book, Where Do Colors Come From?: 
Color Categories from Origins to Novel Creations. Beyond the heart- 
break that family, friends, and close colleagues feel, anthropology has 
lost a splendid researcher and writer, stricken at the height of his career, 

Ron read widely, venturing far beyond his own professional con- 
cerns. Like all attentive and critical readers, he was interested in 
writing style and value. Whether it was a novel or the latest sports 
profile in the New Yorker, he relished the opportunity to discuss his 
latest reading pleasure. Baseball was a particular passion, and he 
sometimes observed that more than any other sport, baseball could 
inspire poetry. An undeterred fan of the Chicago Cubs, Ron felt that 
tragedy, too, had its place. Anthropology, baseball, recent fiction, and 
countless other subjects consumed hours of convivial conversation 
around the Casson dinner table, where many friends through the 
years relished the talk, the warmth, and the hospitality so much a 
part of the Casson home. 

Ron was an extremely modest man with little to be modest about. 
He was a renowned scholar, an esteemed mentor, and the steadiest 
and most loyal of friends. Always amused by self-promotion and the 
puffery endemic to much of the academic world, Ron would have none 
of it. He didn’t need it because he was secure in himself. His own 
professional and personal achievements and his human qualities spoke 
eloquently of the man, and now it is this bright memory that remains. 

Ron is survived by his wife, Banu; their son ,Aksel, an archaeol- 
ogist; and their daughter, Ayse Dunlap, her husband, Mike, and their 
child, Liam. Ron also leaves his brothers, Bob and Richard, and a sis- 
ter, Nancy Matiya, and their families. 

A large community and family gathering paid loving tribute to 
Ron at the Casson home on August 21. Tears and laughter flowed 
abundantly, befitting the feelings of loss amid the celebration of a life 


well and gracefully lived. 


Jack GLAZIER is a professor of anthropology at Oberlin. This Memorial 
Minute was adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin College on 


November 17, 2010. 


nee 


local families select paint colors and window 
treatments until her retirement in April of last 
year. An active person, she was a runner in her 
younger years and exercised regularly through- 
out her life. She loved to walk her dogs and 
spend time outdoors. She also enjoyed reading 
and sewing, was a talented woodworker, and 
loved celebrating holidays with her family. She 
was the beloved wife of William, to whom she 
was married for 35 years at the time of his passing 


in 2002. She died of breast cancer November | 3, 


memorial minute 


2010, at her home in Acton with her family by her 
side. She is survived by three children, four grand- 
children, and a sister. Her sisters, Ann Rockey 


‘50 and Mary Marsick °54, predeceased her. 


1964 
David Kent-Edwin Stevens died peacefully 


July 26, 2008, surrounded by his family. 


1983 


Paul Edwin Sinder enjoyed working for and 


listening to radio station KRZA in Alamosa, 
Colo., working and volunteering at the Alamosa 
food co-op, and serving as a voice for environ- 
mental issues and water rights in the region. 
Mr. Sinder was an avid gardener and had a life- 
long interest in jazz and classical music. He 
loved the beauty of the San Luis Valley and 
surrounding mountains. He had a close bond 
with his dogs, Wilhelmina and Darwin. He 
died on December 3, 2010, leaving his father 


and a brother. His mother predeceased him. 


Dr. WILLIAM BuRNS RENEFROW, JR. 


r. William Burns Renfrow, Jr. was born on January 30, 1914, 

near Charlotte, N.C. From 1944 until his retirement 34 

years later in 1978, he was a member of the Oberlin College 
faculty. | have known him since being a student in his general chem- 
istry class in the spring semester of 1950. We were colleagues for 
many years in the department of chemistry. 

Bill got a fast start in higher education and in the profession of 
chemistry. At age 15, without finishing high school, he enrolled at 
Wingate Junior College near Charlotte. After two years at Wingate, 
he continued as a chemistry student at Furman University in 
Greenville, $.C., and graduated in 1933. He enrolled in graduate 
work at Duke University and finished a PhD in organic chemistry in 
1937 at the age of 23. This work, which resulted in 12 publications, 
was done with the eminent chemist Charles Hauser. Bill then taught 
for a semester at Florida State College before beginning work as a 
research chemist at United Gas Improvement Company, which pro- 
duced commercial gas for the city of Philadelphia. In 1940, he con- 
cluded that industrial chemistry was not for him and accepted a post- 
doctoral appointment at the University of Minnesota with another 
eminent organic chemist, Lee Smith. Three papers and a patent on 
the practical delivery of vitamin E came from his work with Smith. 
While at Minnesota, Bill met Antoinette (Toni) Schoonmaker, a stu- 
dent in nursing education. They were married in New York City in 
August 1941. Established as a skilled experimentalist, Bill was 
offered a second postdoctoral with Paul Bartlett at Harvard but chose 
instead to take a position in the chemistry department at Occidental 
College near Los Angeles in the fall of 1941. Bill was highly valued 
at Occidental, where he rose from instructor to associate professor in 
three years. In 1944, in the midst of WWII, he was persuaded to 
move back across the country and join the Oberlin College faculty. 
His appointment began at the unusual time of November I. 

At Oberlin, Bill mostly taught organic chemistry at several levels. 
Over the years, many of his students commented appreciatively on 
Bill's teaching. His advice in the instructional laboratory was partic- 


ularly appreciated. Imitating Bill's deep southern drawl, students 


were fond of telling good stories about him. Bill took a special inter- 
est in premedical students as their academic advisor and as writer of 
innumerable letters of recommendation. He also took a term as chem- 
istry department chair at a critical time when the practice of having 
department heads “for life” was ending. At the national level, Bill 
served several terms on the Committee on Professional Training of 
the American Chemical Society, an important committee that over- 
sees approval of college and university chemistry programs. 

During his tenure at Oberlin, Bill continued to do research, with 
Toni Renfrow serving as an active participant in the early days. Five 
papers have Toni as a coauthor; Oberlin students are coauthors of 
others. Bill was not only a skilled experimentalist, but he was also a 
fine glassblower who enjoyed doing artistic as a well as scientific 
glasswork. Bill was an author of 35 publications. Two notable and 
productive sabbatical leaves took Bill and Toni overseas, one to 
England and one to Australia. Another productive sabbatical leave 
was spent in the research laboratory at Hercules Powder Company 
in Wilmington, Delaware. 

Bill developed a love for tennis as a youngster and continued to 
play avidly into his early 90s. The tennis court, which Bill and Toni 
had built at their Oberlin home, was a focal point for tennis players in 
the community. The Renfrows were imaginative and gracious hosts in 
additional ways and were remembered particularly for assisting new 
faculty members and entertaining students. Their interest in tennis 
was matched by an interest in the game of bridge. After retirement in 
1978, Bill participated around the United States in tennis tourna- 
ments for seniors and spent winters in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The 
Renfrows were founding residents of Kendal at Oberlin. When Toni 
developed Alzheimer’s, Bill devoted his time to her care. William 
Renfrow died in Oberlin on December 10, 2010. He is survived by 


his son, Terry Renfrow of Wakeman, and by two granddaughters. 


Norman C. Craia is Emeritus Professor of Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry at Oberlin. This Memorial Minute was adopted by the 


General Faculty of Oberlin College on February 16, 2011. 
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nished Zest for Life... 


Experience 
community 
living that really 
is something to 
jump up and 
down about. 


Kendal at Oberlin is a diverse and 
appealing community for older adults, 
just minutes from Oberlin College 

and the Conservatory of Music. 

Enjoy peace of mind with Kendal’s 
coordinated system of residential and 
health care options. 


Pictured: Dayton Livingston, former Vice President for 
Business and Finance at Oberlin College and current 
member of the Kendal Finance and Master Planning 
Committees; and George Bent, ‘52, former board member 
and board chair for both Oberlin College and Kendal at 
Oberlin, and current Kendal resident. 
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ONE MORE THING 


Nice Threads 


Alia Kate ’08 took off what would have been her senior year 
to travel to Morocco and learn Arabic. A politics major with 

a concentration in international studies focused on the 
Middle East and North Africa, Kate became enthralled with 
Moroccan rug-weaving, the one type of artisanwork that was 
the exclusive domain of women. She learned that middlemen 
absorb most of the profit from the women’s work, so she 
founded Kantera Crafts, a fair-trade rug importing business 
that allows more of the profits to go to the producers. 


In 2010, Kate and photographer Anna Beeke ’07 traveled to 
Morocco and documented the lives of the weavers. The result 
is the traveling exhibit Untangling Threads: Women Artisans in 
Morocco’s Rug Weaving Industry, which debuted at New York’s 
Synchronicity Fine Arts, a nonprofit gallery near Union Square, 
in December. 


For more information on Kantara Crafts and to learn about the 
traveling exhibit, visit www.kantaracrafts.com. 
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